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REMARKS 


ON    THE 

PROCEEDINGS   of    the   SOCIETY 

WHO   STYLE    THEMSELVES 


«  The  FRIENDS  of  the  PEOPLE." 


LETTER    I. 
Dear  Sir, 

W  HEN  the  aflociation  of  the  "  Friends  of 
"  the  People"  £rfl  affembled  at  the  Free-ma- 
fon's  Tavern,  you  exprefled  fome  degree  of 
furprife  at  hearing  that  I  difapproved  of  their 
refolutions  ;  and  you  were  pleafed  to  afiign 
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as  the  caufe  of  your  furprife,  that  you  had 
always  confidered  me  as  a  friend  to  reform, 
and  an  advocate  for  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
I  hope  ever  to  deferve  thofe  venerable  names, 
while  the  former  is  directed  at  a  proper  time 
to  the  remedy  of  actual  grievances,  and  the 
latter  are  combined  with  order  and  piety. 
My  reafons  for  diffenting  from  the  declaration 
of  the  Society,  you  will  find  at  large  in  the 
following  letter.  They  are  not  particular  but 
general,  and,  therefore,  at  the  fame  time  that 
I  give  them  to  you,  I  give  them  likewile  to 
the  world. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  uti- 
lity of  this  difcuffion  is  fuperfeded  by  the  late 
Royal  Proclamation.  But  the  Members  of 
the  Society  openly  affert,  that  the  Proclama- 
tion is  inapplicable  to  themfelves,  and  were 
it  even  generally  acknowledged  to  apply,  it 
would  not  furely  be  improper  to  juftify  by 
argument  the  condemnation  pronounced  by 
authority. 


RE- 
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REMARKS,     &c. 

IN  the  prefent  crifis  of  European  politics, 
and  the  prefent  ftate  of  national  affairs,  the 
Refolutions  of  a  Society  in  this  kingdom, 
eftablifhed  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a 
Parliamentary  Reform,  will  naturally  excite 
attention,  and  call  for  opposition  or  concur- 
rence. 

The  Society  in  queftion  affumes  a  plaufi- 
ble  appearance.  It  proclaims  itfelf  under  the 
fafcinating  title  of  an  aflbciation  of  "  The 
"  Friends  to  the  People."  Its  declared  ob- 
ject is  reformation,  and  not  revolution.  Its 
addrefs  is  drawn  up  with  ingenuity  and  ele- 
gance, and  the  lilt  of  its  Members  certainly 
includes  many  refpeclable  names. 

This  fair  appearance,  it  is  to  be  prefumed, 
is  not  the  veil  of  infidious  defign.  PofTefled 
of  no  powers  to  penetrate  into  the  hearts  of 
men,  let  us  charitably  infer  from  their  pro- 
feffions  that  their  motives  are  good.  Candour 
i  on 
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on  the  prefent  cccafion  would  induce  us  to 
conclude,  that  this  Society  is  compofed  of 
perfons,  who  are  really  imprerTed  with  a  be- 
lief of  iubfifting  evils  in  the  prefent  conduct 
of  Government,  and  a  defire  to  reform  them  : 
of  perfons,  who  perceive  the  fpirit  of  revo- 
lution breathing  in  the  writings,  the  dif- 
courfes,  and  the  public  meetings  of  an  active 
party  in  the  kingdom ; — of  perfons,  who, 
perhaps,  deprecate  the  confequences  of  a  di- 
rect attack  upon  the  conilitution,  and  are 
willing  to  avert  the  blow  by  a  removal  of 
thofe  imagined  evils  which  they  confider 
likely  to  invite  it. 

This,  furely,  is  the  faireil:  fuppofition 
which  can  be  made  on  the  motives  of  their 
conduct.  But  on  fubjects  of  importance  it  is 
not  fufficient  that  the  motive  can  be  juflified. 
Serious  defigns  are  amenable,  not  only  to  the 
bar  of  confeience,  but  alfo  to  the  tribunal  of 
wifdom;  and  the  fulleft  affurance  of  good 
intention  in  the  propofers  of  any  meafure 
Ihould  not  hinder  us  from  examining  with 
caution  the  nature  and  confequences  of  their 
proportion.  ' 

Thefe 
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Thefe  Gentlemen  openly  avow  in  their  ad- 
drefs,  that  the  views  by  which  they  are  ac- 
tuated are  ftrictly  confident  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  conftitution  :  that  they  aim  to  re- 
form its  abufes,  not  to  derange  its  fyltem. 
This  may  be  true,  with  reference  to  their 
own  ideas  on  the  fubject.  But  while  charity 
forbids  us  to  confider  them  as  the  tools,  and 
conviction  of  their  abilities  prevents  us  from 
fuppofing  them  the  dupes,  of  others,  it  is  no 
derogation  either  from  candour  or  difcern- 
ment  to  contemplate  them,  as  the  uninten- 
tional friends  of  a  faction,  whofe  object  is 
not  to  reform,  but  to  deftroy. 

I  mean  not  to  aflert  or  to  imply  what  I 
{hall  not  endeavour  to  prove  ;  the  aflertions 
and  implications  of  an  anonymous  writer 
mult  reft  entirely  on  the  ftrength  of  his  ar- 
guments :  he  has  no  weight  of  character  to 
flamp  them  with  value,  or  give  them  cur- 
rency in  the  world. 

The  declaration  of  the  Society  croffes  me 
in  a  queitionable  fhape,  and  I  mult  fpeak  to  it. 
I  mult  fpeak  to  it  on  the  general  reafons  for 
reform  ;    on   the  prefent  neceiTity   for  any 

parti- 
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particular  alteration  ;  and  on  the  probable  con- 
iequences  of  inch  alteration  ;  as  they  may 
affect  the  Britiih  Conftitution,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  kingdom  at  large. 

Reformation  is  a  facred  term  :  it  is  the 
duty  of  man  both  in  private  and  in  public 
life.  It  ought  to  form  a  chief  occupation  of 
the  citizen,  and  a  principal  employment  of 
the  llatefman.  Half  the  proceedings  of  a 
good  government  are  actual  reforms.  To  re- 
move evils  as  thev  arife  is  one  great  end  of  its 
inftitution.  Good  does  not  always  prefentit- 
felf  to  be  fecured,  but  evils  ever  occur  to  be 
corrected.  To  feme  kind  of  reformation, 
therefore,  as  highly  neceflary  at  this,  and  at 
all  times,  I  (hall  readily  fublcribe,  as  long  as 
evils  and  abufes  exift.  But  it  does  not  follow- 
that  I  fhould  fubferibe  to  the  declaration  of 
"  The  Friends  of  the  People."  I  mud: 
flrft  be  convinced  that  the  circumftances 
they  propofe  to  correct  are  evils  ; — that  they 
are  evils  of  magnitude  and  importance  ; 
that  they  are  not  counteracted  in  practice  ; — 
that  the  projected  alteration  will  remove 
them,  without  fubftituting  as  many,  and  as 
great  in  their  room  ; — that  it  will  not  itfelf 
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fubvert  the  confKtution,  nor  forward  the  plans 
of  thofe  who  avowedly  defire  to  overthrow  it. 
All  thefe  particulars  mull;  be  proved,  before 
the  real  patriot  will  be  difpofed  to  allow, 
that  change  is  neceffary ; — that  the  change 
jfuggeited  by  the  Society  is  reformation  ; — 
that  its  defijrns  are  confident  with  the  weU 
fare  of  the  flare,  or  that  they  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  produce  confullon  and  anarchy. 

In  the  firft  place,  I  think  it  may  be  aflerted 
with  fafety,  that  there  is  no  evil  in  politics, 
but  the  actual  unhappinefs  of  the  people.  A 
good  government  naturally  promotes  the 
welfare  of  a  nation,  and  the  converfe  of  the 
proposition  is  equally  obvious  and  true. 
What,  then,  are  the  queftions  which  pru- 
dence fuggefls  on  the  fuppoiition  of  political 
evil  ?  Is  not  this  the  language  of  political  in- 
quiry ?  Are  the  people  unhappy  r  Do  they 
fuffer  from  this  pretended  abufe  ?  Does  it  af- 
fect their  civil  liberty,  their  fecurity,  their 
comfort  ?  If  it  can  be  proved  that  it  does,  a 
practical  evil  exifts  which  calls  for  reform. 
If  it  does  not,  however  the  circumflance 
complained  of  may  deviate  from  theoretical 
perfection,  it  is  no  real  and  fubtlantial  evil 

B  It 
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It  muir.  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  manv 
defects  in  the  befl  theories  of  government ; 
but  thefe  defects  are  evils  only  as  they  are 
iuppofed  likely  to  be  felt  in  practice ;  and  if 
it  can  be  proved  from  experience  that  the  ob- 
liquity of  fyftem  is  productive  of  no  practi- 
cal unhappinefs,  it  deierves  not  to  be  branded 
with  the  name  of  evil,,  and  confequently  it 
does  not  invoke  the  fpirit  of  reformation.* 

It  cannot,  moreover,  be  denied  that  thofe 
imperfections  of  theory  which  appear  moft 
likely  to  produce  practical  evil,  are  frequent- 
ly, and,  perhaps,  generally  counteracted  in  ex- 
ecution. If  in  the  nature  of  things  there  be  a 
pronenefs  to  corruption,  there  is  likewiie  in 
the  conftitution  of  the  human  mind  a  ten- 
dency to  oppofe  this  inclination,  and  to  con- 
fine the  exercife  of  authority  within  its  pro- 
per boundaries.  The  corrective,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  fyftem,  is  often  iupplied 
in  practice. 


*  It  may  be  obferved,  that  regular  and  proportional 
fyftems  are  feldom  or  never  applicable  to  the  affairs 
of  men.  Our  heft  inftruments  are  irregular  in  their 
formation.  The  notes  of  harmony  and  the  meafure 
of  time  are  derived  from  the  various  combinations  of 
mechanifm  in  an  organ  and  a  watch. 

But 
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But  granting  for  argument's  fake,  that  cer- 
tain parts  of  a  conftitution  do  produce  fome 
degree  of  evil,  the  next  queftion  to  be  re- 
folved  is,  do  they  not  likewife  produce  fome 
portion  of  good  ?  And  as  the  good  or  the 
evil  preponderates,  we  mufl  then  argue  for 
their  continuation  or  removal. 

It  is  alfo  highiy  neceflary  to  examine, 
whether  the  parts  iuppofed  to  be  defective, 
are  not  fo  intimately  interwoven  with  the 
conftitution,  that  they  muit  ftand  or  fall  to- 
gether. If  this  be  the  cafe,  and  the  confti- 
tution  be  profelledly  good  as  a  whole,  the 
duty  of  the  patriot  is  obvious.  None  but  a 
madman  would  induce  the  certainty  or  even 
incur  the  imminent  hazard  of  deftroying  his 
body,  for  the  fake  of  removing  a  complaint 
in  one  of  its  members. 

It  is  a  lamentable  truifm  that  no  human  in- 
ftitution  is  free  from  evil.  Our  choice  in  life 
mufr.  be  directed,  not  fo  much  by  the  greatefl 
certainty  of  good,  as  by  the  lead  probability 
of  ill.  This  increafes  the  hazard  of  fubie- 
quent  change,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of 
original  deciiion,  and  the  generality  of  evil 
proves  that  the  bare  exigence  of  it  is  not 
B  2  fuffi- 
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fufficient  to  warrant  alteration.  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  an  enthufiafr.  to  pine  in  the 
fhades  of  eftablifhed  fyftem,  and  to  balk  only 
in  the  light  of  ideal  reform ;  but  it  is  the 
charade  riflic  of  a  wife  and  temperate  man* 
to  be  content,  on  the  whole,  with  that  mix- 
ture of  clouds  and  funfliine,  which  the  pre- 
fent  conftitution  of  things  exhibits,  which 
he  perceives  to  be  confonant  to  the  general 
courfe  of  nature,  and  which  he  finds  may  be 
employed  to  the  important  purpofes  of  life. 

But  independent  of  thefe  confederations, 
when  we  balance  the  advantages  and  difad- 
vantages  of  alteration  againft  the  good  and 
evil  of  eftablifhments,  change  itfelf  muft  be 
taken  into  the  account  to  fwell  the  fum  of 
inconveniences. 

Whatever  good  is  ultimately  effected  by 
change,  it  is  certainly  productive  of  much 
immediate  evil.  Change  excites  conteft,  and 
inflames  animofity.  It  creates  difguft,  dif- 
quiet,  and  confufion.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
dictate  of  reafon,  as  well  as  the  mandate 
of  religion,  that  "  we  ought  not  to  meddle 
"  with  them  who  are  given  to  change." 

I  think, 
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I  think,  my  friend,  reflections  fimilar  to 
thefe  (whenever  they  occur)  will  check  the 
fpirit  of  theoretical  reform*  It  is  a  fpirit,  in- 
deed, natural  to  the  human  mind,  and  fre- 
quently originating  from  the  nobleir.  mo- 
tives ;  but  it  is  fo  ealily  affumed  for  interes- 
ted defigns,  fo  liable  to  be  perverted  from  its 
primary  intention,  and  fo  prone  to  produce 
unpremeditated  evil,  that  it  requires  to  be  re* 
preffed  by  the  curb  of  prudence,  or  to  be 
guided  by  the  fleadj'  hand  of  no  ordinary 
flrilf. 

It  is  time  to  apply  thefe  abilract  obferva- 
tions  to  the  cafe  before  us.  Let  us  examine 
by  them  the  declaration  and  addrefs  of  the 
Society,  and  fee  how  far  the  real  friend  of 
the  people  is  warranted  in  withholding  his 
fupport  from  their  meafures.  We  muff,  firft 
coniider  the  flatement  of  evils  they  prefent, 
and  next  the  propofed  alteration,  wkh  their 
probable  confequences. 

The  declaration  then  directly  afTerts,  that 
inadequacy  of  reprefentation,  and  want 
of  freedom  and  frequency  in  elections,  are" 
evils   in  the  Britifh  Government  which  call 

for 
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for  reform.  Before  we  can  determine  that 
the  reprefentation  is,  or  is  not  inadequate, 
we  mud:  be  informed  what  reprefentation 
implies,  and  for  what  purpoies  it  is  adopted 
into  the  Britifh  Conftitution.  On  thefe  imr 
portant  points  I  mould  be  happy  to  know 
the  opinion  of  the  Society  ;  but  as  the  mem- 
bers are  lilent  on  a  fubjecl:  which  deferves  to 
be  thoroughly  examined,  they  will  excufe 
me  if  I  turn  to  their  democratic  brothers  in 
reform  to  folicit  information.  With  many 
of  thefe  I  have  lived  in  habits  of  friendly  in- 
tercourfe,  and  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  I 
would  readily  co-operate  in  any  fcheme  to 
increafe  their  happinefs,  which  did  not  go 
the  length/ of  facrificing  to  their  defires  the 
Conftitution  of  my  country.  But  I  am  not 
irradiated  by  their  philofophy  ;  I  wander,  on 
the  contrary,  with  thefe  pretended  luminaries 
of  the  age,  as  with  the  twinklings  ftars  of 
other  fyftems,  whole  rays  are  too  feeble  to 
direct  my  fteps. 

Thefe  advocates  for  revolution  dwell  with 
rapture  on  a  fyftem  of  perfect  reprefentation, 
which  a  man  of  common  underftanding  may 
own  without  a  blu'fh,  he  wants  faculties  to 

com- 
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comprehend,  or  tafte  to  relifh.  Its  excel- 
lencies are  fo  fubtle  that  they  efcape  obfer- 
vation,  while  its  faults  are  grofs,  weighty, 
and  notorious.  Complete  reprefentation  is 
the  idol  of  novel  politicians ;  the  acute  au- 
thor of  "  the  Rights  of  Man"  bows  down 
before  it  with  the  fame  blind  veneration  as 
the  weakeft  and  molt  ignorant  of  his  adhe- 
rents. But  what  deity  refides  within  it  ? 
or  what  is  its  hallowed  form  but  the  fanciful 
image  of  ideal  srood  ? 


*&v  Wi  i^-"*  ov 


Reprefentation  would  imply  in  flriclnefs 
that  all  the  individuals  who  compofe  a  people 
fhould  fpeak  by  the  voice  of  a  delegated  few. 
This  is  the  fpeculative  fcheme,  but  what  is 
the  practical  application  ?  The  favage  repub- 
lican begins  by  excluding  one  fex  from  ail 
ihare  in  government,  either  perfonal  or  re- 
presentative. He  thus  narrows  the  definition 
of  mankind,  confines  the  privileges  of  free- 
dom to  the  exercife  of  power,  and  cuts  off  at 
once  the  more  pleafing,  more  virtuous,  and 
equally  intelligent  half  of  the  human  race  from 
all  participation  in  "  its  natural  and  inde- 
"  feafible  rights  !"  I  ufe  not  this  argument 
ludicroufly.  I  consider  it  as  a  real  confutation 
i  of 
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of  the  vifionary  fchemes  of  democracy  :  a 
Macauley  or  a  Wolftoncraft  I  mould  iuppoie 
would  hefitate  to  allow  that  men  are  born  to 
freedom  and  women  to  flavery.*  But  fe- 
males  alone  are  not  excluded  from  this  per- 
fect commonwealth  ;  the  childhood  and  ado- 
lefcence  of  the  more  worthy  gender  are  con- 
iidered  as  undeferving  of  reprefentation. 
Now  on  what  grounds  do  the  affertors  of 
the  Rights  of  Man  thus  proceed  to  reduce 
the  fum  of  reprefentable  citizens  ?  Clearly 
on  the  fuppofition  (whether  prefumptuous 
or  well  founded)  of  inability  to  judge,  or 
propensity  to  be  biaffed,  in  thofe  whom  they 
reject.  Let  this  reafoning  be  extended  as 
far  as  it  will  apply,  and  it  will  on  as  juft 
principles  exclude  all,  who  from  infirmity, 
ignorance,  or  folly, — from  felf  intereft,  par- 

*  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  any  natural  infe- 
riority in  the  women  except  in  point  or  itrengtr.  ; 
even  in  this,  inferiority  is  not  univerial,  and  were  it 
admitted  by  the  democrate  as  a  reafon  for  excluiion, 
it  would  render  corporeal  ftrength  the  criterion  of 
perfonal  freedom  and  happinefs  ;  a  concelTton  which 
would  ruin  the  fyftem  of  equality  at  once.  As  to 
occupations,  the  ladies  might  maintain  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  that  the  management  of  a  houfe 
and  faintly,  which  commonlv  falls  to  then  iTiare,  is 
as  confiitent  with  the  tafk  of  iegiflation  as  moft  of 
the  ufual  employments  of  men. 

tialitv, 
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tiality,  or  vice,  are  liable  to  judge,  or  predif- 
pofed  to  choofe,  amifs.  How  large  a  portion 
of  mankind  will  be  comprehended  under 
thefe  defcriptions  !  It  is  no  reply  to  affert 
that  it  would  be  an  invidious,  an  improper, 
an  impofnble  attempt,  to  point  out  thole  of 
our  fellow  citizens  who  ought  to  be  exclu- 
ded from  reprefentation  by  ignorance  or  vice. 
I  am  ready  to  confefs  that  it  would,  and  they 
muft  confequently  be  admitted  ;  but  if  it  be 
neceflary  to  the  adopted  plan  of  thefe  refor- 
mers, to  admit  thofe  to  franchife  who  by  an 
extent  of  their  own  reafoning  ought  to  be 
debarred  from  its  privileges,  it  is  a  fair  de- 
duction to  infer  that  the  plan  itfelf  is  defec- 
tive in  its  principle.  Unlefs  the  majority  of 
a  nation,  told  by  the  head,  were  good  and 
wife,  I  do  not  fee  how  actual  reprefentation 
could  be  confident  either  with  wifdom  or 
eoodnefs* 

o 

But  without  uling  the  weapons  fupplied 
by  democracy  in  practice  againft  democracy 
in  principle  ; — without  pufhing  the  felf-fug- 
gefted  arguments  of  thefe  fpeculators  to 
their  utmoft  extent,  let  us  be  content  to  trace 
the  progrefs  of  their  fyftem  as  far  as  they 

C  will 
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will  permit  it  to  be  extended.  Of  the  people, 
thus  reduced  in  number  by  their  own  exclu- 
fions,  all  cannot  unite  in  the  choice  of  the 
fame  delegates  ; — the  majority  therefore  mull 
elect  :  this  majority  may  confift  of  few,  and 
by  confequence  nearly  half  of  thefe  remnants 
of  democracy,  thefe  reliquae  Danaurn  will  be 
unreprefented.  Of  thofe  who  agree  in  the 
choice  of  the  reprefentative  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  will  not  fpeak  the  real  fenti- 
ments  of  moll:  ;  he  will,  therefore,  not 
only  be  obnoxious  to  thofe  who  oppofed,  but 
to  many  of  thofe  who  elected  him  ;  and  after 
all  the  fublime  eulogies  on  a  perfect  national 
reprefentation,  the  number  of  thofe  who  are 
actually  reprefented  will  be  reduced  to  a  moil 
inconiiderable  minority. 

Neither  is  this  all ;  reprefentation  may  be 
confidered  in  two  lights,  as  fimple  or  com- 
plex ;  that  is,  as  immediate  or  progreffive. 
In  the  immediate  reprefentation  of  a  populous 
country,  either  the  conftituents  are  fo  nume- 
rous that  we  cannot  fuppole  their  delegate 
will  fpeak  the  fentiments  of  many,  or  the 
number  of  reprefentatives  is  fo  large  that 
wre  cannot  expect  to  find  harmony  and  de- 
2  cifion 
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virion  in  their  councils.  In  progreffive  or 
fubdivided  reprefentation,  which  is  the  fa- 
vourite fyftem  of  the  age,  the  delegate  has 
no  connection  with  the  primary  electors. 
He  is  the  reprefentative  of  clubs  or  focieties 
who  are  chofen  to  elect  him.  To  thefe  clubs 
he  is  under  obligation,  but  he  is  under  no 
obligation  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  ; 
of  thefe  clubs  he  may  fpeak  the  fentiments, 
but  it  is  not  neceffary  that  he  fhould  fpeak 
the  fentiments  of  their  electors.  How  is 
this  evil  to  be  remedied  ?  Can  the  delegate 
be  amenable  to  the  people  ?  Certainly  not ; 
for  fuch  a  fyftem  would  virtually  render  the 
the  people  immediate  electors.  Can  the  fo- 
cieties be  punifhed  for  their  choice  ?  Cer- 
tainly not ;  for  the  focieties  would  not  then 
be  free  to  choofe  :  they  may,  however,  be 
re-elected,  they  may  be  compofed  of  diffe- 
rent perfons.  Undoubtedly  they  may,  but 
the  members  of  the  new  foeiety  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  choice  of  a  delegate  who  muit 
confider  himfelf  as  indebted  and  anfwerable 
folely  to  themfelves.  I  cannot  conceive  a 
fyftem  in  which,  under  the  name  of  freedom, 
the  lower  clafles  of  the  people  might  be 
trampled  upon  with  more  facile  impunity. 

C  2  The 
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The  fcheme  of  perfect  reprefentation,  or, 
(as  it  is  fometimes  called)  the  organization 
of  a  numerous  people,  appears,  when  exa- 
mined, to  be  delufive  and  impoflible.  It  may 
float  in  the  brain  of  a  vilionary,  but  no  attempt 
can  be  made  to  reduce  it  to  practice,  with- 
out giving  rife  to  evils  as  numerous  and  as 
great  as  thofe  which  originate  from  any 
other  mode  of  government.  It  is  an  Utopian 
fcheme,  fuited,  perhaps,  to  an  affembiy  of 
angels  or  of  perfect  Chriftians,  but  by  no 
means  adapted  to  the  general  character  of 
man. 

I  do  not  impute  to  the  members  of  the 
Society,  fuch  chimerical  plans  of  reprefen- 
tation  as  have  lately  been  prefented  to  the 
world  by  illumined  politicians  :  1  am  per- 
fuaded  better  things  of  them.  Either  they 
have  not  given  themfelves  the  trouble  to 
think  deeply  on  the  fubject,  or  they  have 
thought  differently  upon  it.  But  as  fome 
more  complete  lyftem  was  certainly  fuggefted 
to  their  imaginations,  when  they  prefumed 
to  call  the  prefent  inadequate,  and  as  they 
have  withheld  from  the  world  their  ideas  on 
the  fubject,  I  was  obliged  only  to  ftate  and 

combat 
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combat  thofe  with  which  I  was  acquainted. 
Let  us  now  contemplate  reprefentatign  in 
that  fober,  rational,  and  ufeful  light,  in  which 
it  is  regarded  and  adopted  by  the  Conftitution 


of  England. 


Reprefentation  then,  I  apprehend,  is  con- 
sidered by  this  Conftitution,  not  as  the  origin 
but  as  the  controul  of  government.  Govern- 
ment was  eftablifhed  before  reprefentation 
began  ;  our  wife  forefathers  faw  as  clearly  as 
their  defcendants,  that  the  happinefs  of  a  na- 
tion ought  to  be  the  chief  object  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  they  faw  too,  that  government  was 
very  liable  to  lofe  fight  of  this  object,  unlefs  the 
people  were  protected  from  tyranny  ;  unlefs 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  ftating  their  grie- 
vances and  expreffing  their  defires.  But 
they  were  not  mad  enough  to  form  the  in- 
verted, anarchical,  and  ridiculous  idea,  of  a 
a  people  governing  their  governors ;  firlt 
electing  whom  they  pleafed  to  rule  them, 
and  afterwards  difplacing  them  at  will,  if 
they  did  not  rule  them  as  they  approved. 

In  the  firft  place,  they  eftablifhed  certain 
definite,  wife,  and  facred  laws,  as  the  vene- 
rable 
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table  ground  works  of  all  judicial  proceedings. 
Thefe  laws  enfured  and  {till  enfure,  to  every 
individual,  however  low  in  ftation,  or  def- 
titute  of  property,  freedom,  fecurity,  and 
relief,  from  cppreffion.  Thefe  are  the  char- 
ters of  liberty  and  happinefs,  of  which  the 
people  of  England  have  a  right  to  boaft  ;  and 
till  the  Britifh  Conftitution  be  changed,  it  is 
next  to  a  moral  impoffibility  that  thefe  noble 
charters  fhould  be  wilfully  infringed.  But 
in  the  next  place,  as  the  property  of  indivi- 
duals is  liable  to  be  applied  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  ftate,  our  anceftors  coniidered  it  as 
equitable,  that  thofe  who  were  taxed  fhould 
likewife  be  reprefented.  It  was  fettled, 
therefore,  that  the  owners  of  fmall  property 
fhould  elect  the  poffefTors  of  larger,  on  whom 
the  weight  of  taxes  would  fall  in  a  heavy 
proportion — to  whom  the  reafons  and  necef- 
iity  for  taxation  mould  be  ftated  by  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  Crown,  and  from  whom  an  af- 
ient  to  their  impofition  mould  be  prevloufly 
obtained.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  And  here  it  may  be  obferved 
with  every  appearance  of  truth,  that  our  Con- 
ftitution, as  far  as  relates  to  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  diftricTts,  has  become  more  and  more 

popular 
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^>t>pular  in  theory  every   year   of  its   con- 
tinuance.     The  original   qualification   of  a 
freeholder  was,  at  leaft,  twelve  times  greater 
than  it  is  at  the  prefent  day.    Our  forefathers 
(if  they  reafoned  at  all  upon  the  fubject)  faw 
the   great    probability   there    was,    that    the 
poorer  and  more  dependent  clafs  would  al- 
ways be  biaffed  or  corrupted  by  thofe  who 
could    gratify    and    employ    them.      They, 
therefore,  fixed  the  ftandard  of  franchife  on 
a  competency  which  they  hcped  might  fe- 
cure  independence.    But  with  the  decreafe  in 
the  value  of  money  there  has  certainly  been 
in  this  refpecl:  a  gradual  change  in  our  Con- 
stitution.      The    Society    who    declaim    fo 
loudly  againfl  the  innovations  of  time,  muft 
determine,  if  this  be  a  fufficient  change  to 
juftify  reform. 

TheHoufe  of  Commons,  then,  was  firft  in- 
stituted, that  men  pofTeffed  of  property  might 
point  out,  both  for  themfelves  and  their  elec* 
tors,  the  hardships  of  particular  taxes,  and 
might  give  their  afTent  to  thofe  which  were 
equitable  and  necefTary.  But  after  its  infti- 
tution  it  gradually  increafed  in  power,  and 
the  people  with  it  in  fafety  and  bappinefs. 

When 
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When  men  of  large  property  were  to  be 
elected,  it  was  impofiible  that  the  people 
fhould  not  elect  many,  who  had  improved 
their  natural  talents  by  all  the  advantages  of 
education  ;  who  had  matured  their  opinions 
by  leifure  and  fludy,  and  who,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  their  minds  to  the  fcience  of  po- 
litics, were  able  to  devife  fchemes  and  for- 
ward plans  of  public  benefit  and  improve- 
ment. The  lower  Houfe  foon  became  an 
effential  pr.rt  of  our  rifing  Conititution.  It 
not  only  repreiented  the  complaints  of  the 
people,  withflood  the  tyranny,  or  consented 
to  the  taxes  of  government,  but  it  propofed 
many  important  regulations  and  amendments, 
which,  without  the  exiftence  of  a  Houfe  of 
Commons,  might  never  have  occurred  to  the 
thoughts  of  a  fovereign  and  his  counfellors. 
Such  were  the  powers  originally  poflefled, 
or  fubfequently  obtained,  by  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  people.  With  the  enlargement 
of  their  authority  and  ufe,  their  dignity  in- 
crealed  ;  they  did  not  confider  themfelves 
as  the  mere  mouths  of  their  conftituents,  but 
as  heads  appointed  to  confult  and  deliberate 
for  the  nation  at  large.  The  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons as  it  exifte  at  preient,  is  partly  repre- 

fentative 
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Tentative  and  partly  legiflative  ;  in  the  for- 
mer light,  it  is  obliged  to  prefent  the  pe^ 
titions  and  complaints  of  the  people ;  in  the 
latter,  it  is  not  bound  to  abide  by  their  in- 
ftruclions  ;  and  the  reafon  is  obvious.  Of 
their  own  happinefs,  the  people  are  compe- 
tent judges  ;  they  feel,  and  they  fhould  ftate 
their  grievances.  Of  apparent  good,  they  fee 
the  advantage,  and  ought  to  exprefs  their 
wifhes  to  obtain  it  :  but  they  are  not  the  bell: 
judges  of  the  mode  in  which  evil  is  to  be 
amended,  nor  of  the  means  by  which  good 
is  to  be  procured. 

If  this  flatement  of  the  intention,  the  du- 
ties and  the  province  of  a  Houfe  of  Commons, 
be  founded  in  truth,  what  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  hence  to  determine  the  queftion 
of  adequate  reprefentation  ?  Perfect  iyftems 
of  reprefentation,  we  have  feen,  are  ideal, 
and  inapplicable  to  the  nature  of  man.  May 
not  that,  on  the  contrary,  be  pronounced 
adequate  to  the  pui poles  .of  freedom,  hap- 
pinefs, and  government,  which  collects  to- 
gether a  confiderable  number  of  peribns  out 
of  the  mafs  of  the  people,  and  from  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  ;   chofen  by  men  o?  dif- 
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ferent  ranks  and  opinions,  of  various  tenures 
and  qualifications  ;    polTelTed  of  property  fuf- 
ficient  to  interefl:  them  in  the  welfare  of  the 
ftate,   and  of  talents  fufficient  to  fit  them  for 
the  talk  of  legiflation  ;   diffulive  enough  to 
be  acquainted  with  all  the  wants  and  willies 
of  the   people,   and  numerous  enough  to  de- 
bate with   deliberation  and  prudence  on  the 
multiform   objects  of  government  ?    I   have 
omitted   the  eflential   quality  of  worth,   be- 
caufe  I  would   not  venture  to  affert,   that  it 
is  confined  to  any  peculiar  mode  of  repre- 
fentation.     But  under  the  foregoing  defcrip- 
tion  we  contemplate  a  Houfe  of  Commons, 
which    reprefents,    perhaps,   in    the    highefr. 
practicable  degree  the  property  of  the  nation, 
the  Members  of  which   are  connected  with 
the  people  by  the  fame  interefts,  patfions, 
and  manners,   and  by  the  numerous  relations 
of  natural  ana  civil  life ;  who  (in  the  abfence 
of  other  motives)  are  more  likely  to  place  their 
ambition  in  flattering  the  wifhes  of  the  peo- 
ple, than  in  fupporting  the  meafures  of  Go- 
vernment, and  who,   whether  they  continue 
in  power,   or   fink   again  into  the  common 
mafs,  are  liable   to   iubmit  to  the  laws  they 

havt 
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have  fan&ioned,  and  the  taxes  they  have  im* 
pofed. 

Let  us  likevvife  recoiled,  that  while  the 
fubordinate  parts  of  the  community  are  thus 
connected  with  the  Government,  the  very 
loweft  clafs  of  the  people,  though  not  avow- 
edlv  reprefented,  are  yet  as  much  fo  in  reality 
as  four-fifths  of  the  actual  electors,  and  as 
much  fo  as  their  dependent  (late  will  allow 
under  any  form  of  reprcfentation  ;  that 
though  they  poffefs  no  property,  they  are 
capable  of  obtaining  it ;  that  while  they 
are  deftitute  of  the  goods  of  fortune,  they 
have  a  title  to  public  fupport,  and  are  equally 
protected  from  injury  with  the  higheft  order 
in  the  flate,  by  the  certain,  acknowledged, 
and  immutable  axioms  of  law. 

I  am  not  at  all  more  inclined  to  refort  to 
authority,  than  the  Society  whofe  views  I 
am  considering  ;  but  as  they  have  begun 
their  addrefs  by  appealing  to  the  opinions  of 
refpeclable  men,  I  may  be  allowed  toitrengihen 
my  arguments  by  the  language  of  Paley, 
to  whofe  well-digefted  obfervations  as  much 
credit  and  deference  is  due  as  to  the  occa- 
D  2  fional 
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fional  dictate  of  any  eminent  ftatefmen,  who, 
from  various  motives,  might  fometimes  in- 
cline to  forward  a  reform  in  Parliament.  The 
following  are  his  obfervations  on  this  impor- 
tant fubjed  :  *  "No  prudent  ftatefman 
"  would  fubvert  lon^-eftablimed,  or  even 
"  fettled  rules  of  reprelentation,  without  a 
"  profped  of  procuring  wifer  or  better  re- 
"  prefentatives.  This,  then,  being  well  ob- 
"  ferved,  let  us,  before  we  feek  to  obtain  any 
"  thing  more,  coniider  duly  what  we  have. 
"  We  have  a  Houle  of  Commons  com- 
"  pofed  of  558  Members,  in  which  number 
"  are  found  the  moil:  coniiderable  land- 
*'  holders  and  merchants  in  the  kingdom  ; 
"  the  heads  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
"  law  ;  the  occupiers  of  great  offices  in  the 
"  ftate ;  together  \x\i\\  many  private  indivi- 
"  duals,  eminent  by  their  knowledge,  elo- 
"  quence,  and  adivity.  Now,  if  the  coun- 
•*TTV  be  not  fafe  in  fuch  hands,  in  wh,fe 
"  may  it  confide  its  interefts  ?  If  fuch  a  num- 
"  ber  of  fuch  men  be  liable  to  the  influence 
"  of  corrupt  motives,  what  aflembly  of  men 
"  will  be  fecure  from  the  fame  danger?  Does 

*  Principles  of  Moral  and   Political  Philofophy, 
vol",  ii.  p.  220. 

"  any 
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u  any  new  fcheme  of  reprefentation  promifc 
"  to  collect  together  more  wifdorn,  or  to 
"  produce  firmer  integrity  ?" 

But  it  may  be  faid  that  this  ftatement, 
enforced  by  this  authority,  is  unfatisfactory, 
becaufe  it  overlooks  the  power  pofleffed  by 
the  Nobility  and  the  Crown  in  the  original 
nomination  or  fubfequent  patronage  of  Mem- 
bers. 

The  advocates  for  reform  may  exclaim — 
We  will  grant  that  your  reafoning  is  con- 
clusive as  far  as  it  extends.  We  have  formed 
no  chimerical  plan  of  reprefentation  ;  we 
know  too  well  the  nature  of  man  to  fcp- 
pofe  that  a  perfect  fyftem  is  practicable ;  we 
admit,  that  fuch  a  form  as  you  have  defcribed 
is  adequate  to  all  the  purpofes  of  good  go- 
vernment ;  but  is  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
really  fuch  a  reprefentation  ?  Does  it  not 
comprehend  many  Members  who  are  liable 
to  be  influenced  by  the  Crown  and  the  No- 
bles ?  It  is  not  fo  much  of  defects  as  of  re- 
dundancies that  we  complain  ;  it  is  not  with 
the  imperfection  of  reprefentation  that  we 
quarrel,  but  with  the  influence  which  arifes 
i  from 
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from  the  imperfection.  Lop  off  the  rotten 
boughs  from  the  Briti/h  oak,  and  we  wifh 
not  to  deftroy  the  tree,  or  to  plant  another 
in  its  Head.  I  believe  I  have  ftated  this  ar- 
gument in  its  full  force  ;  I  mould  be  forry 
to  mifreprefent,  or  to  deceive.  It  muft  be 
granted,  that  the  influence  does  exift  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  it  may  pofhbly  be  confi- 
dered  by  many  as  an  imperfection  that  calls 
for  reform.  But  let  us  examine  before  we 
decide  :  let  us  not  be  led  away  by  the  found 
of  a  word,  or  the  delufion  of  an  idea  ;  many 
arguments  may  be  brought  to  mew,  that  this 
obliquity  is  not  poiitive  evil  :  in  adducing 
fome  of  them  I  am  ready  to  own  my  obli- 
gations to  the  authority  I  have  before  quoted, 
partly  for  the  train  of  argument,  and  partly 
for  the  original  idea. 

It  was  certainly  never  intended,  that  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  alone  mould  govern  the 
nation  ;  to  maintain  that  it  was,  would  be 
an  unconstitutional  and  a  treafonable doctrine; 
it  was  intended  only,  that  in  this  Houfe  the 
Minifters  of  the  Crown  mould  find  a  proper 
contrcul  upon  their  meafures. 

But, 
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But,  in  fpite  of  this  acknowledged  truth, 
it  is  a  fact  notorious  to  every  man  at  all 
verfed  in  the  hiftory  of  his  country,  that 
the  Commons,  led  away  by  the  fpirit  of  de- 
mocracy, at  one  time — with  flow  and  fllent 
freps  at  others — with  rapid  ftrides  advanced 
at  length  to  an  eminence  of  power  from. 
w7hence  they  overawred  the  Nobility,  and 
threatened  the  exigence  of  the  Monarchy 
itlelf.  When  the  Houfe  of  Peers  was  dif- 
folved,  and  the  Crown  ftruck  off  with  the 
head  that  wore  it,  then  began  the  reign  of 
republican  anarchy,  which  the  advocates  for 
revolution  are  labouring  to  revive,  but  which 
the  ariftocratical  fenfe  of  the  nation  at  that 
period  rofe  indignant  to  fupprefs,and  of  which 
a  rational  pofterity  have  never  ceafed  to  de- 
precate the  return.  Through  the  fpirit  and 
temper  of  the  times,  the  rights  of  the  So- 
vereign and  the  Nobility  were  at  length  re- 
ftored,  but  the  Commons  refembled  an  ocean 
lulled  into  a  calm  ;  their  latent  powers  con- 
tinued, and  have  fince  been  amply  enlarged 
through  many  obvious  and  many  impercepti- 
ble channels. 

Such 
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Such  vaft  authority,  naturally  tending  to 
increaie,  required  a  permanent  balance,  and 
it  finds  it  in  influence.  Now,  if  the  Con- 
ftitution  ought  to  be  preferved,  the  powers 
which  would  deflroy  it  muft  neceliarily  be 
checked.  I  mean  not  to  enter  into  the  theo- 
retical quedion,  Whether  a  Parliament  more 
in  dependent  of  the  Crown,  with  lefs  exten- 
iive  powers,  would  have  better  fecured  the 
end,  and  preierved  the  frame  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  I  do  not  fcruple  to  repeat,  that 
if  a  Koufe  of  Commons  be  pofiefled  of  powers 
to  overturn  the  fabric  of  the  Conftitution,  it 
ought,  by  fome  means  or  other,  to  be  con- 
trouled  in  the  exertion  of  them  :  influence, 
then,  anfwering  the  purpofe  of  fuch  con- 
troul,  operates  conftitution:;lly,  and  is  to  be 
conlidered  rather  as  the  preventative  of  evil 
than  as  evil  itfelf :  but  influence  does  not  de- 
ferve  condemnation,  if  it  a£fc  partly  with 
other  views  than  thole  of  preferving  the  form 
of  the  Conftitution.  A  Miniftry  is  liable  to 
be  oppofed  from  various  motives  befides  an 
attachment  to  the  public  good  ;  there  are 
many  factious  demagogues,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  Houfe,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 

ere- 
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credulity   and  admiration  of  the   people,    to 
thwart  the  meafures  of  Government,  and  to 
forward  their  own  fchemes  of  avarice  or  am- 
bition.    Parties  are  eafily  formed,  and  more 
eafily   led  ;     the   love   of  power,    the  impa- 
tience  of  controul,    the   natural  tendency  to 
oppofition,  the  deiire  of  popular  applauie,  and 
many  other  padions  equally  flrong,   will  al- 
ways  arm  a  formidable  body  againfr.  the  ex- 
ecutive  and   adminiflrative   authority  :    if  a 
Minifter,   therefore,  had   no  fupport  but  the 
wifdom  of  his  meafures,   the  beft  of  Minif- 
ters  would  frequently   be  oppofed  with  fuc- 
cefs,   and  the  (lability  of  Government  would 
be  no  more.     The  influence  which  merely 
counteracts   this  propenfity,  which  produces 
a  neutrality  on   every  proportion,   or,    per- 
haps, we  may  fay,   an  inclination  to  fupport 
the  fervants  of  the  Crown,   ought  not,   for 
thefe    reafons,    to    be   haflily  arraigned :    it 
gives  vigour  to  Government,   and  retrains  a 
fpirit  which   is  too  apt  to  irritate  and  delude 
the  people  :   but  I  defend  influence  only  as  it 
is  employed  for  thefe  definite  and  ufeful  pur- 
pofes  ;  and  by  the  influence  I  defend,  I  mean 
only,    with   the   moral   and  judicious   Paley, 
that   of  gratitude  and  expectation  :  all  other 
E  in- 
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influence  is  difhonourable  both  in  principle 
and  practice ;  yet  it  mult  be  allowed,  that 
even  the  influence  of  wealth  cannot  be  par- 
ticularly objected  to  Government,  becaufe  it 
is  alike  common  in  the  county  and  the 
burgh,  alike  imputable  to  the  friends  of  the 
Minifter  and  the  partifans  of  oppofition  ;  alike 
infeparable  from  the  eflence  of  election  and 
the  frame  of  human  nature  :  neither  is  it  to 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  individual  Members, 
thus  attached  to  the  Government  by  grati- 
tude or  expectation,  are  therefore  deftitute 
of  worth,  or  inattentive  to  the  well-being  of 
the  community  ;  an  accurate  examination  of 
mankind  will  hinder  us  from  drawing  luch 
a  ccnciulion.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  more  likely 
that  the  friends  of  Adminiftration  mould  be 
led  into  meafures  hoilile  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  than  that  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
Houfe  mould  embrace  defigns  inimical  to 
the  exigence  of  the  Conftitution. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  alTerted  with  truth, 
that  flnce  the  reign  of  imputed  influence,  no 
important  queftion  has  been  carried  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  about  which  the  minds 
of  men  who  were  qualified  to  judge  have 
i  not 
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KOt  been  greatly  divided,  and  on  which  the 
meafure  of  Government  may  not  have  been 
defended  on  as  apparently  rational  grounds 
as  the  doctrine  of  opp  jfition. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that  the 
prefent  reprefentation  is  not  inadequate  to  the 
purpofes  for  which  the  democratic  part  of 
the  Constitution  was  inftituted  ;  and  that  the 
influence  which  is  afcribed  to  it  as  a  flagrant 
abufe  may  be  defended  as  a  necefTary  check 
upon  overweening  power. 

If  it  mould  be  urged,  that  though  the 
powers  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  require 
an  oppoiing  weight  to  preferve  the  equili- 
brium of  government,  yet  that  this  weight 
is  too  apt  to  preponderate  and  fink  down  into, 
evil,  let  us  next  inquire  if  this  evil  is  not 
likely  to  be  counteracted  in  practice  :  and  to 
determine  this  point,  it  is  fufficient  only  to 
enumerate  the  difficulties  with  which  a  Mi- 
nhter  has  to  contend,  who  would  carry  a 
meafure  manifeftly  contrary  to  the  real  inte- 
refts  of  the  people  ;  he  has  to  contend  with 
the  powerful  voice  of  oppofition,  aided  not 
only  by  the  charms  of  eloquence,  but  by  the 
E  2  force 
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force  of  truth  ;    he  has  to  contend  with   a 
band   of  refpeclable   ienators,    who,    though 
generally    attached    to    Admiiiift ration,    yet 
glory  in  a  virtuous  independence  ;   he  has  to 
contend  with  thofe  nominees  of  government 
who  are   poffefied   of  virtue   and   integrity  ; 
he   has   to  contend  with   the   dread   of  im- 
peachment, which  threatens  to  deftroy  him  ; 
he  has   to  contend  with  the  voice  of  a  nu- 
merous body  of   men,    who,    from  talents, 
fenfe,   and   fituation,  are  competent  to  judge 
on  political  fubjects,  and  who,  through  the 
channel  of  a  pamphlet,  or  the  refolutions  of 
a  meeting,   are  enabled   to  publiih  their  opi- 
nions to  the  world  ;   he  has  to  contend  with 
the   voice  of  the  multitude,  who  are  eafily 
excited   to  join    ia   any  cry  againfl  their  go- 
vernors ;  and,  laftly,  he  has  to  contend  with 
his   own   permanent   intereft,   which   is   not 
only  connected  with  the  happinefs  of    the 
people,  but  is  liable  to   be  fhaken   even  by 
their   unfounded   diflatisfa&ion.     If  any  man 
will  flill  maintain  that  material  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended    from   the   power  of  a  Minifter 
in  the  Koufe  of  Commons,  1  can  argue  with 


him  no  longer  on  the  fubjecl:. 
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Such  a  reprefentation,  involving  fome  im- 
perfections, with  provisions  to  counteract 
them,  may  not  fatisfy  the  hot-headed  advo- 
cate for  theoretical  excellence  ;  but  I  am  dif- 
pofed  to  think,  it  will  fatisfy  every  moderate 
and  thinking  man,  who  is  inclined  to  make 
allowances  for  the  general  prevalence  of  evil, 
and  afpires  only  to  infure  an  actual  predomi- 
nance of  good. 

I  come  now  to  the  conlideration  of  the 
other  heads  of  complaint  which  are  dated  in 
the    Declaration  of   the  Society  ;    they  are 
partly    involved    in   the  fubject  I  have  jufr. 
been  examining,  but  they  well  deferve  to  be 
feparately  confidered  :  thefe  are,   the  want  of 
freedom  and  frequency  in  elections.     On  the 
flrft  of  thefe  points  I  am  difpoied,  in  fome 
meafure,  though  on  different  grounds,  to  agree 
with   the  Society.     In  the  election  of  repre- 
fentatives  there  is  a  great  neceffity  for  re- 
form ;  not  becaufe  Parliament  does  not  fpeak 
the  fenfe  of  the  people  as  much  as  is  practi- 
cable  and    necerlary,    but   becaufe  elections 
(as  generally  conducted)  corrupt  the  morals, 
injure  the  health,  and   relax  the  induftry  of 
the  nation.     Thefe  are,  mdeed,  glaring  and 

im- 
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important  evils,  and  they  are  evils  mod  fre- 
quent in  thofe  elections  which  are  nominally 
moft  free,  becaufe  there  is  the  greateit.  com- 
petition, more  arts  are  practifed,  and  more 
votes  are  fold  ;  yet  of  thefe  evils,  from  the 
pretended  friends  of  the  people,  we  hear  but 
little  ;  they  meet  with  no  decided  difappro- 
bation. 

To  correct  thefe  diforders,  many  guards 
and  preventatives  exift  in  our  laws,  which 
require  only  to  be  called  forth  into  practice 
to  produce  their  effect ;  but  it  is  impoifible 
that  thefe  alone  fhould  be  competent  to  the 
talk  of  reformation  ;  men  will  find  means  to 
elude  thofe  ties  which  would  retrain  their 
felfiih  inclinations.  Let  the  reform  begin  at 
the  proper  end ;  the  freedom  of  election  de- 
pends more  on  the  character  of  the  candi- 
date than  on  the  manner  of  electing  ;  if  the 
reprefentative  will  not  corrupt,  the  people 
cannot  be  corrupted. 

But  it  is  a  melancholy  circumftance,  that 
the  dependent  ftate  of  the  lower  order  of 
freeholders  and  freemen,  the  force  of  cuftom, 
the  heat  of  competition,  and   the.  defire  of 

fuc- 
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fuccefs,  offer  both  to  the  electors,  and  the  can- 
didates, a  temptation  to  bias  and  be  biafled, 
too  ftrong  to  be  often  refilled  with  energy  and 
fuccefs.  This  corruption  is  by  no  means  to 
be  confined  to  cafes  of  abfolute  bribery. 
There  are  as  many  other  fraudulent  methods 
of  obtaining  votes  as  there  are  other  paflions 
in  the  human  mind  befides  the  love  of  wealth  : 
that  flattery  which  on  fuch  occafions  is  ufed 
only  to  feduce  ;  that  undeferved  praife  or 
abufe  of  Minifters  which  is  fo  lavifhly  beftow- 
ed  ;  thofe  falfe  promifes  and  profeflions  which 
are  fo  liberally  employed,  are  fo  many  modes 
of  corruption  more  dangerous  from  difguife. 
Whoever  obferves  with  attention  the  diforders 
in  popular  elections,  muft  trace  them  to  their 
caufes  in  the  human  heart. 

Yes,  I  will  acknowledge  with  the  Society, 
that  elections  are  not  free ;  but  how  are  they 
to  be  rendered  fo  ?  It  is  abiurd  to  talk  of  a  re- 
form in  Parliament  as  fecuring  the  freedom 
of  election  ;  the  evil  lies  beyond  the  reach  of 
Legitimation.  To  effectuate  this  purpofe  en- 
tirely, it  is  of  little  confequence  that  you 
alter  the  mode  of  choice,  you  muft  improve 
the  nature  of  man  :  as  long  as  his  choice  is  li- 
able 
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able  to  be  influenced  by  any  motive  but  reafon, 
as  a  rational  being,  his  election  is  not  free. 
He  is  a  Have  to  his  paffions  or  his  interefts, 
his  hopes  or  his  fears.  The  freedom  of  elec- 
tion depends  in  a  very  great  degree  on  the 
morals  of  a  nation  ;  it  refults  from  the  pre- 
valence of  private  worth,  as  much  as  the  dif- 
fufion  of  public  fpirit.  Thole  principles 
which  tend  to  improve  the  heart,  and  inform 
the  head  of  man,  tend  to  render  him  indepen- 
dent. Let  thefe,  then,  be  inculcated  by  pre- 
cept, and  enforced  by  example  :  here  let  the 
zeal  of  reformation  be  exerted ;  its  motives 
will  be  noble,  and  its  fucce.rs  will  be  glo- 
rious. 

As  to  the  greater  frequency  of  elections, 
the  queftion  has  been  fo  ably  canvaffed  on  va- 
rious occafions  fince  the  palling  of  the  fepten- 
nial  bill,  that  the  principal  arguments  proand 
con  are  already  before  the  public,  and  mod: 
men,  perhaps,  have  made  up  their  minds 
upon  the  fubjecl:.  With  regard  to  the  bill  it- 
felf,  I  will  not  pretend,  in  the  firft  in  fiance, 
to  vindicate  fuch  a  ftretch  of  authority  ;  but 
having  once  pafled  into  a  law,  and  being  now 
recognized  as  part  of  the   conilitution,    the 

weight 
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weight  of  argument  feems  to  be  ftrongly  in  fa- 
vour of  its  continuance.  As  a  competent  ac- 
quaintance with  the  forms  and  rules  of  the 
Houfe  is  highly  necefTary  to  the  Members, 
as  long  practice  and  habit  are  requifite  to 
increafe  their  information,  and  to  enable  them 
to  deliver  their  fentiments  with  confidence, 
and  as  a  difTolution  of  Parliament  puts  an  end 
to  the  mod  important  bulinefs  of  the  nation, 
Government  would  lofe  much  and  crain  no- 

o 

thing  by  a  change  in  this  refpect  :  it  would  be 
rendered  unliable,  unintelligent,  and  weak. 
While  elections,  on  the  other  hand,  are  pro- 
ductive of  fuch  flagrant  and  invariable  evils  as 
they  generally  excite,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
the  country  would  be  more  injured  than  be- 
nefited by  the  alteration. 

I  have  now  examined  thofe  pretended  evils 
which  are  condemned  bv  the  declaration  of 
the  Society,  and  which  it  is  the  object  of  their 
Aflbciation  to  remove.  On  the  truth  of  the 
foregoing  obfervations,  and  the  influence 
they  mould  have  on  practice  at  the  prefent 
time,  I  leave  the  wife  and  the  reflecting  to 
draw  their  own  deductions.  To  their  deciiion 
I  fhall  readily  fubmit. 

F  It 
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It  is  my  next  wifh  to  confider  the  defired 
alterations  of  the  reformers,  both  as  to  their 
mode  and  their  probable  confequences. 

Had  thefe  gentlemen  come  forward  with 
any  fpecific  plan  of  pretended  improvement, 
they  would  have  met  with  determined  oppofi- 
tion,  or  decided  fupport  :  but  from  their  firft 
public  proceedings,  we  are  left  only  to  infer, 
that  they  wTifh  for  fome  changes  in  thofe  par- 
ticulars which  they  have  ftigmatifed  with  the 
name  of  abufes.  The  mode  of  change,  then, 
we  cannot  contemplate,  but  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  principal  objecl:  of  it,  and  we  can 
therefore  reafon  on  its  confequences  by  confi- 
dering  the  object  as  attained. 

Let  us  then  fuppofe  that  fuch  a  change  has 
taken  place  in  our  reprefentation,  that  the 
Commons  are  no  longer  liable  to  be  biaffed  on 
any  occafion  by  the  influence  of  the  Crown. 
What  will  be  the  refult  ?  Influence  will  ftill 
remain — an  influence  of  a  different  kind,  but 
more  dangerous  to  the  exiilence  of  the  Con- 
ftkution,  and  the  order  of  Government. 
Demagogues  will  infallibly  arife  among  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  people,  greedy  of  power, 
i  and 
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suid  fond  of  popular  applaufe,  whole  talents, 
refitted  by  no  oppofite  energy,  will  draw  a 
majority  to  their  fide.  Such  is  the  natural 
love  of  fame,  the  defire  of  authority,  the  ten- 
dency to  licentioufnefs,  the  ftimulus  of  felf- 
intereft,  and  the  readinefs  to  follow  a  leader 
of  abilities,  that  we  mull  fuppofe  the  Mem- 
bers of  a  popular  Affembly  to  be  more  than 
men  if  they  are  not  frequently  actuated  by 
many  of  thefe  motives.  Whenever  a  cry  is 
excited  in  the  nation  for  artful  purpofes,  or 
arifes  from  particular  events,  the  Members  of 
fuch  a  Houfe  of  Commons  will  be  driven 
into  criminal  compliances,  with  the  caprice 
of  the  day.  As  their  ambition  will  be  con- 
fined within  certain  limits,  they  will  feek  to 
perpetuate  and  enlarge  their  own  power,  by 
augmenting  that  of  their  order,  and  they  will 
endeavour  to  fhew  their  attachment  to  the 
people,  by  thwarting  the  meafures  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Minifters  of  the  King  then  will  come 
down  to  the  Houfe,  but  they  will  meet  there 
with  determined  oppofition.  They  will  be 
told  that  thev  are  the  minions  of  a  court ;  the 
people  will  be  flattered  at  their  expence,  and 
F  2  their 
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their  meafures  will  be  branded  with  every 
malicious  imputation  which  felfifh  defign, 
perfonal  animofity,  or  vain-glorious  ambi- 
tion, can  excite.  The  public  buiinefs  will  of 
courfe  fiand  ftill  For  a  while  ;  the  King  will 
be  obliged  to  choofe  new  fervants,  who  may 
be  again  oppofed  with  fuccefs,  or  drawn  over 
to  the  popular  caufe. 

The  affairs  of  the  nation  will  thus  gradu- 
ally fall  into  the  hands  of  a  junto,  who  will 
be  by  no  means  the  chofen  fervants  of  the 
Crown,  and  who  may,  or  may  not,  be  fitted 
for  the  talk  of  lesriflation.     Their  meafures 

o 

may  confequently  be  rafh,  ill  grounded,  and 
fubverfive  of  the  Conftitution  :  where  are 
they  to  meet  with  oppofition  ?  In  the  Houfe 
of  Peers,  in  the  negative  of  the  Crown  ;  here 
they  undoubtedly  will.  But  let  us  trace  its 
effects. 

The  Commons,  in  contempt  of  the  Minis- 
ter, will  carry  their  meafures  through  the 
lower  Houfe.  But  the  influence  which  was 
before  exerted  there,  will  now  be  found  in 
the  Lords  :  no  connection  or  attachment  will 
fubfift  between  the  two  Houfes.  On  the  con- 
trary, 
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trary,  it  is  probable  that  a  virulent  animofity 
will  arife  between  them.  Without  fuppofmg 
the  Nobility  to  be  mfHgated  by  the  efprit  du 
corps ,  or  the  diflike  of  innovation,  it  is  impof- 
fible  but  they  muft  attribute  many  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  Commons  to  a  defire  of 
increafing  their  own  power,  to  the  influence 
of  a  party  at  the  expence  of  good  Govern^ 
ment,  or  to  the  popular  phrenzy  of  the  day. 
It  is,  therefore,  impoffible  that  they  mould 
con  fen  t  to  pais  them. 

Here  then  js  a  ground  of  conteit.  and  difa- 
greement  between  the  two  orders  in  the  irate, 
which  wouid  neceflarily  put  a  ftop  to  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  empire,  and  throw  the  country 
into  confufion  ;  and  this  only  in  the  ordinary 
train   of  lesnflation.      But  mould  the  Com- 
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mons,  compofed  according  to  novel  ideas  of 
reprefentation,  attempt  to  make  alterations  in 
the  form  of  the  Conftitution,  from  the  Houfe 
of  Lords  and  from  the  Crown  they  would  un- 
doubtedly meet  with  firm  and  ilrenuous  re- 
finance. What  would  be  the  probable  re- 
fult  ?  The  Commons,  inflated  by  pride  and 
popularity,  adopting,  perhaps,  fomeofthevi- 
fionary  doclrines  of  the  age,  might  call  them- 

felves 
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felves  the  only  legal  part  of  Government ;  and 
foiled  in  their  attempts  to  govern,  might  be- 
gin to  exert  their  latent  powers  to  bow  the 
Nobility  and  the  Sovereign  to  their  will.  Who 
has  forgotten  the  time  when  they  voted  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  ufelefs  and  dangerous,  and 
who  will  ever  forget  the  confequcnces  ?  The 
inilruments  of  deft  ruction  are  ftill  in  their 
hands,  and  if  wielded  by  a  democratic  fpirit, 
what  force  can  refill:  the  blow  ?  Nothing  but 
the  influence,  for  fuch  obvious  reafons  ar- 
raigned and  condemned,  has  ltrength  enough 
to  hold  back  the  uplifted  arm.  Let  the  Com- 
mons withhold  the  fupplies,  let  them  refufe 
to  pafs  the  mutiny  act,  and  they  either  throw 
the  country  into  anarchy,  or  the  whole  power 
of  the  State  into  their  own  Houfe.  They  may 
then  have  the  nominal  forms  of  a  Houfe  of 
Peers  and  a  Sovereign,  but  the  one  will  exifl 
from  that  moment,  as  the  tame  and  unrefifl- 
ing  regifter,  and  the  other  as  the  fubmiflive 
executioner  of  their  decrees.* 

What 


*  The  King  will  of  courfe  attempt  to  to  difTolve 
tlie  Parliament,  but  the  Members  of  fuch  a  Houfe 
may  oppofe  their  own  difTolution  :  and  were  a  new 
Parliament  elected  in  the  fame  manner  and  on  the 
fame  principles,  it  would   probably  be  compofed  of 
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What  then  will  become  of  the  Britim  Con- 
flitution  ?    It  will  vanifh,  and  a  republic  will 
ftart  up  in  its  flead. 

Is  this  a  deduction  of  fancy,  or  is  it  the 
probable  effect  of  theoretical  fchemes  ?  Can 
any  wife  man  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
fay,  that  thefe  confequences  are  not  likely 
to  enfue  ;  and  can  any  man,  unfophiiticated 
by  the  madnefs  of  the  age,  maintain  that  thefe 
confequences  would  be  productive  of  improve- 
ment, happinefs,  and  peace  ? 

At  all  events,  if  the  probability  of  fuch  an 
ifTue  cannot  be  denied,  it  affords  a  decifive 
anfwer  to  the  "  Friends  of  the  People,"  who 
folemnly  profefs  in  their  refoiutions  a  fincere 
attachment  to  the  Conftitution,  and  who,  by 
the  voice  of  their  moil  eloquent  partifans, 
have  difclaimed  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
every  defign  inconiiflent  with  its  principles. 


nearly  the  fame  individuals,  and  it  would  be  Simula- 
ted to  the  exertion  and  enlargement  of  thofe  powers 
which  it  poffeffed,  by  all  the  motives  which  actuated 
the  laft,  and  by  thofe  additional  incitements  which 
would  fpring  from  difappointed  pride  and  refentful  op- 
pofition.  The  dreaded  effect,  therefore,  will  be  poft- 
poned  only  for  a  fhort  time. 

The 
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The  Britifh  Conftitution,  indeed,  deferves 
their  unfeigned  admiration  :  it  is  a  Conftitu- 
tion  not  to  be  treated  with  levity,  or  invaded 
with  ramnefs  :  it  is  a  Conftitution  formed 
like  the  mind  of  a  wife  man,  in  which  the 
nobler  parts  of  his  nature  predominate  ;  origi- 
nally endued  with  certain  powers,  fome  of 
which  were  neceflarily  called  forth  into  action 
before  they  were  balanced  by  the  reft  ;  edu- 
cated by  adverfity  ;  early  adopting  facred  prin- 
ciples of  conduct ;  gradually  improved  by  the 
refiftance  of  evil,  and  the  acquifition  of  good  ; 
infenfibly  meliorated  by  experience  and  appli- 
cation ;  ilruggling  at  different  times  with  the 
tyranny  of  oppoiue  paffions  ;  careful  to  avoid 
extremes  ;  fenfible  of  the  ufe  as  well  as  the 
danger  of  habit ;  fubmiffive  to  the  dictates  of  a 
Supreme  Being  ;  it  attains  at  length  to  that 
irate  of  practicable  excellence  which  renders 
it  a  comfort  to  the  poffeflbr,  and  a  bleffing  to 
all  within  the  fphere  of  its  influence.  The 
republican  fyftems,  on  the  contrary,  refemble 
the  minds  of  thofe  who  are  governed  rather  by 
their  deflres  than  their  reafon  :  their  theories 
are  plaufible,  and  calculated  to  attract  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind  ;  they  affect  to  follow 
nature  ;  they  abufe   reftraint ;    they  are  led 

by 
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by  the  intoxicating  founds  of  liberty  and  plea- 
fure  ;  they  exalt  felf- importance ;  they  de- 
ipife  experience  ;  they  are  averle  to  reftric- 
tions  of  religion  ;  and  they  fink  into  brutal 
licentioufnefs,  confufion,  and  mifery. 

If  thefe  metaphors  be  appropriate,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Bridm  ConfHtution  and 
a  democracy  is  the  difference  between  wifdom, 
and  folly,  between  virtue  and  vice. 

It  remains  only  that  we  consider  the  time 
at  which  thefe  reforming  proportions  are 
brought  forward  ;  a  part  of  the  fub'jtO:  to. 
which  the  Society  profess  to  have  paid  the 
greateft  attention,  before  they  determine  in 
the  affirmative.  Yet,  on  this  point,  I  feel 
myfelfdifpofed  to  differ  from  them  in  the  nioft 
unqualified  manner. 

If  there  be  a  time  when  reform  is  leaf!  ne» 
Ceflary,  and  alteration  moil  dangerous,  it  is 
the  prefent.  If  there  be  a  time  when  a  na- 
tion pofleffes  in  the  highefl  degree  the  mate- 
rials of  bappinefs — when  the  mafs  of  the 
people  have  ihc  greateft  reafon  to  be  content 
G  with 
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with  their  condition,  and  moft  likely  to  fufFer 
from  a  change,  it  is  the  prefent. 

Have  we  not  a  Monarch  on  the  throne  who 
really  deferves  to  be  addreiTed  as  the  father 
of  the  people  ?  Have  we  not  a  Miniftry  in 
office,  under  whom  the  public  debt  has  been 
diminifhed,  and  the  country  has  rifen  to  an 
unexampled  ftate  of  power  and  prosperity  ? 
Have  we  not  a  band  of  Senators,  as  illultri- 
ous  for  talents,  humanity,  and  patriotifm,  as 
any  period  our  hiftory  can  boaft  ?  Are  not  all 
the  poor  and  helplefs  in  the  kingdom  main- 
tained by  the  vail:  income  of  legal  charity  ? 
Do  not  hufbandry  and  trade  employ  every 
arm  which  is  capable  of  labour,  and  every 
hand  which  is  guided  by  ingenuity  ?  Are 
not  the  important  bleffings  of  inftruction,  of 
freedom,  of  fecurity,  effectually  guaranteed  to 
every  individual,  by  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
the  nature  of  the  Government?  In  fhort,  are 
not  the  Englifh  happy,  or  ought  they  not  to 
be  fo  ?  And  is  this  a  time  for  innovation  ?  Is 
this  a  time  to  juftify  the  murmurs  of  difcon- 
tent,  and  the  virulence  of  abufe  ? 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  there  never  was  a  period  in  which 
what  is  fometimes  called  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  more  attended  to  than  the  prefent  ; 
that  is,  there  never  was  a  period  in  which 
political  knowledge  was  more  widely  diffufed, 
and  in  which  the  opinions  of  moderate  parties 
and  ienfible  individuals  had  more  influence 
on  the  operations  of  Government.*     The  cry 

for 


*  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  late  conduct  of 
Adminiftration  on  the  Ruffian  bufinefs  will  prove 
the  truth  of  this  remark,  though  it  has  been  often  ad- 
duced as  an  argument  that  the  Commons  do  not  fpeak 
the  fenfe  of  the  people.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of 
our  Conftitution  that  war  fhould  originate  with  the 
Crown.  It  is,  I  confefs,  one  of  the  moft  dangerous 
of  royal  prerogatives ;  but  the  Commons  are  well 
armed  againfl:  it  by  the  power  of  withholding  the  fup- 
plies.  Now,  furely,  if  the  regal  prerogative  be  ac- 
knowledged, all  that  can  be  expected  by  the  people, 
is,  that  Government  fhould  not  periiit  in  a  war  which 
is  contrary  to  the  enlightened  fenfe  and  permanent  in- 
terests of  the  nation.  The  armament  commenced  on  a 
principle  which  was  once  the  darling  object  of  an  Eng- 
lishman; the  prefervation  of  the  balance  of  power,  the 
degradation  of  undue  aggrandizement.  It  is  too  much 
to  fay  that  the  majorities  were  corrupt,  who,  on  this 
once  popular  principle  confented  to  the  preparations  for 
a  war  which  the  Crown  had  a  right  to  commence.  But 
the  ideas  of  the  Englilh  have  undergone  a  rapid 
change,  perhaps  for  the  better.  The  love  of  glory  and 
continental  influence  have  given  way  to  the  love  of 
wealth,  and  the  love  of  eafe.  As  foon  as  thefe  ideas 
were  generally  expreffed,  or  rather  as  foon  as  a  vio- 
lent oppohtion  was  excited  aguinft  the  war,  it  was 
G  2  aban- 
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for  reform  is  by  no  means  a  certain  proof  of 
its  necefiity  ;  it  may  be  raifed,  either  for  in- 
terested purpofes,  or  from  miftaken  motives, 
by  a  fmail  party  in  the  State,  while  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  are  content  with  their  con- 
dition ;  and  this  I  Sincerely  believe  to  be  the 
cafe  at  prefent.  I  am  forry  likewife  to  add, 
and  experience  I  think  will  confirm  the  ob- 
fervation,  that  men  generally  act  like  cowrards 
on  thefe  occaiions  :  they  give  importance  to 
objecls  which  are  far  from  being  formidable, 
and  then  boaft  of  their  prowefs  in  venturing 
to  attack  them  :  they  magnify  evils  which 
exifh  no  longer  :  they  talk  the  loudeft.  when 
there  is  little  danger,  and  fight  the  boldefr. 
when  they  cope  with  fhadows. 

We  do  not  live  in  an  age  when  it  is  neCef- 
fary  to  wage  war  with  tyranny ;  to  extort 
compliances,  and  to  extend  powers,  in  order 
to  counterbalance  defpotic  authority.  In  for- 
mer times,  and  for  thefe  purpofes,  fuch  a 
conduct  might  be  juftitied.  But  we  live  in 
an  age  when  thefe  purpofes  have  been  attain- 

abandoned,  and  the  object  of  the  armament  in  fome 
meafure  relinquished.  Where  is  the  conititutional 
ground  of  complaint  ? 

I  ed, 
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ed,  and  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  op- 
poiite  extreme  ;  when  we  have  more  to  dread 
from  licentioufhefs  than  defpotifm ;  when 
the  powers  of  the  Crown  are  diminifhed, 
while  thofe  of  the  Commons  remain  in  full 
force.  Here  then  is  the  danger  to  the  Con- 
ftitution  :  what  was  formerly  its  defence  may 
be  employed  for  its  defr.rucr.ion  :  what  were 
intended  only  as  falutary  checks  may  become 
in  their  turns  defpotic  powers. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  the  authority  of 
Government  is  fo  little  dreaded^  that  the 
Crown,  and  the  perfon  of  the  King,  are 
abufed  with  a  wantonnefs  and  impunity,  at 
which  virtue  blufhes  lorn  ihame,  and  loyalty 
from  indignation.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which 
the  ConfKtution  we  have  fo  long  valued  is 
not  only  vilified  and  abufed,  but  we  are  told 
with  equal  effrontery  and  folly,  that  we  have 
no  Conflitution,  becaufe  it  has  grown  up  into 
its  prefent  form,  and  was  not  founded  at  once 
upon  a  popular  convention.  We  live  in  an 
age  when  all  fubordination,  and  all  diftinc- 
tions  of  rank  and  honour  are  laughed  at,  and 
when  theories  fuited  only  to  ideal  beings,  are 
promulgated  as  fvftems    of  government  for 

man- 
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mankind.  We  live  in  an  age  when  thefe 
doctrines  are  embraced  with  fpirit,  and  pro- 
pagated with  zeal ;  when  pulpits,  clubs,  and 
feminaries  of  education,  are  converted  into 
thrones  of  (edition,  divans  of  confpiracy,  and 
nurferies  of  rebellion  :  when  infamous  li- 
bels are  daily  ifluing  from  the  prefs,  in 
which  the  facred  names  of  liberty  and  virtue 
are  profaned  to  cover  the  mod:  infolent  and 
unmerited  abufe  :  when  literary  journals  are 
become  the  vehicles  of  democratic  enthu- 
iiafm  ;  when  the  fountains  ofcriticifm  are 
polluted,  and  their  currents  diverted  to  poi- 
ibn  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  the  unwa- 
ry — to  overwhelm  the  labouis  of  every  friend 
to  the  prefent  eitablifhment,  and  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  order,  loyalty,  and  obe- 
dience. 

In  fuch  an  age,  the  intentions  of  the  Soci- 
ety may  be  good,  but  they  cannot  be  wife. 
Whatever  has  a  tendency  in  the  flighted  de- 
gree to  countenance  democratic  opinions,  or 
to  facilitate  rebellious  attempts,  ought,  more 
particularly  at  the  prefent  feafon,  to  be  firm- 
ly reiifted  by  every  friend  to  the  mixed  go- 
vernment of  his  country.  It  is  not,  per- 
haps, 
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haps,  too  much  to  aflert,  after  the  foregoing 
examination,  that  the  views  of  the  Society, 
as  far  as  we  can  infer  them  from  their  origi- 
nal proceedings,  are  erroneous  in  theory, 
dangerous  in  practice,  and  unfuitable  in 
time. 

From  that  ariftocracy  to  which  a  nation 
ought  to  look  up  with  refpect — from  an  arif- 
tocracy, not  merely  of  rank,  but  of  honour, 
of  property,  of  information,    of   ability,    of 
worth,  do  the  lovers  of  the  Britifh  Conftitu- 
tion  expect  its  defence  and  prefervation.     To 
ariftocracy  are  the  people  of  England  indebt- 
ed for  that  liberty  which  they  fondly  cherifh, 
and  ariftocracy  alone  can  prevent  its  dange- 
rous excefs.     This  much-injured  and  much- 
infulted  order  is  deftined  to  be  the  faviour  of 
the  ftate.     It  is  the  happy  medium  between 
defpotifm  and  anarchy.     It  wrefted  the  char- 
ter of  freedom  from  the  grafp  of  a  tyrant, 
and  it  will  guard  the  fceptre  of  authority  in 
the  hands  of  a  conftitutional  Kins;. 

From  fuch  an  ariftocracy  we  may  expect  a 
ftrenuous  oppoiuion  to  the  meafures  of  the 
reforming  Society.     When  a  hoft  is  advan- 
cing- 
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cing  to  the  attack,  we  muft  flop  the  progrefs 
of  thofe  who  would  ad  as  rhe  pioneers  of  their 
camp.  When  a  fbrtrefs  is  betieged,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  guard  the  ramparts.  If  the  out- 
works of  the  conffitiition  are  thrown  down, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  defend  the  citadel. 

,  I  would  by  no  means  infinuate,  that  all 
the  adverlaries  of  our  prefent  Government 
are  fnftigated  by  corrupt  motives.     God  for- 
bid that  I  fhould  reaion  ib  weakly,    or  fo 
har&ty  judge  I  Great  allowances  alio  are  to 
oe  made  for  the  prejudices  of  education,  the 
isabft  of  fentiment,    the  natural  enthufafm 
for  liberty,  the  triumph  excited  by  a  neigh- 
bouring revolution,  and  the  refentment   of 
d  if  appointed  ambition,  at  home.     But  while 
he  efteems  or  excufes  many  of  the  individuals, 
it  is  highly  neceflary  for  every  good  fubject 
to  guard  againfr.  the  party.     Their  doctrines 
are  before  the  world,  and  their  wimes  and 
deiigns  have  been  prematurely  diiciofed,     It 
is  incumbent  on  every  Englishman  to  with- 
ftand  their  progrefs,  who  would  not  wiOi  to 
fee  tumults  and  commotions  excited  through 
the  country  4  and  the  delucfed  people  furTenng 
for  then  crimes  ;  or  to  fee  the  prefeat  day  of 

:li- 
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civilization,  learning,  and  religion,  decline 
into  the  night  of  barbarifm,  ignorance,  and 
impiety. 

The  Members  of  the  Society  have  arro- 
gated to  themfelves  a  title  which  they  do  not 
exclufively  deferve.  The  real  "  Friend  of 
"  the  People"  will  be  found  among  the  fup- 
porters  of  eflablimed  government ;  and  he, 
I  am  convinced,  beft  deierves  this  refpe&able 
appellation,  who  in  the  circle  of  action 
which  Providence  has  drawn  around  him, 
labours  to  the  utmoft  of  his  abilities,  rather 
to  promote  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  than, 
to  flatter  their  paffions  and  to  augment  their 
power. 


H  OBSER- 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON    THE 


PRINCIPLES  of  GOVERNMENT,  &c. 


OBSERVATIONS,   &c 


LETTER    If. 


Dear  Sir, 

_L  HE  following  effay,  to  which  I  have  now 
given  the  form  of  a  letter  addreffed  to  you, 
was  written  more  than  a  year  ago.  It  was 
undertaken  as  a  felf-appointed  exercife  on  po- 
litics, when  the  new  theories  of  government 
firft  iflued  from  the  box  of  a  modern  Pan- 
dora. 

Many  of  the  remarks  it  contains  have, 
doubtlefs,  been  more  forcibly  advanced,  and 
more  ably  fupported  in  publications  which 
were  not  in  exiflence  when  this  eHav  was 
written.  But  as  the  author  thinks  he  has 
i  taken 
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taken  up  the  fubjecl:  on  different  grounds, 
and,  perhaps,  treated  it  in  a  different  manner, 
from  moll:  of  the  writers  on  the  fame  fide  of 
the  quefHon,  he  confiders  himfelf  as  juftifled 
in  publifhing  it  at  a  time  when  the  caufe  of 
truth  and  order  requires  the  co-operation 
even  of  the  feeblefl  aid. 

In  his  former  letter  the  author  fheltered 
himfelf,  in  fome  meafure,  behind  the  ram- 
parts of  authority  ;  in  this  he  has  ventured 
out  into  the  field  :  yet  he  wifhes  not  fo 
much  to  attack  as  to  defend  ;  to  conquer  as 
to  convince. 

There  are,  probably,  many  well  meaning 
perfons  who  imagine  that  thofe  who  are  held 
up  to  their  notice  as  luminaries  of  the  age, 
are  right  in  the  opinions  they  fo  boldly  main- 
tain on  the  nature  of  government;  who  yet, 
from  motives  of  expediency,  or  from  a  fenfe 
of  duty,  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  that  con- 
fritution  under  which  they  live.  To  fuch 
good  fubjecls  and  good  men  I  would  fubmit 
the  following  obfervations.  If  authority  on 
the  one  hand,  and  duty  on  the  other,  be  left 
out  of  the  queflion,    they  may  yet  be  found 

more 
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more  confident  with  the  principles  of  the 
Britifh  Conftitution  than  with  any  fanciful 
diagram  or  theoretical  fcheme,  which  affects 
to  be  founded  on  the  Rights  of  Man. 


I  HAVE  always  been  inftructed  fince  I 
was  able  to  learn,  and  have  alwavs  thought 
fince  I  was  capable  of  reafoning,  that  all  ex- 
tremes were  to  be  avoided  by  the  lover  of 
truth  :  that  they  always  prefented  to  our 
view,  evils  oppofite,  indeed,  in  nature,  but 
fimilar  in  degree ;  and  that  the  arguments  of 
philofophers  and  divines  in  all  ages  in  favour 
of  the  golden  mean,  were  neither  fallacious 
nor  abfurd. 

I  have  always  conceived  that  abfolute  mo- 
narchy and  democracy  were  two  extremes  in 
government ;  the  one  tending  to  tyranny,  the 
other  to  licentioufnefs,  and  that  virtue,  wii- 
dom,  truth,  and  happinefs,  lay  in  the  mean 
between  them. 

I  have 
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I  have  always  imagined,  that  by  the  ikil- 
full  admixture  of  three  different  powers,  the 
Britifh  Conftitution  had  arrived  much  nearer 
practical  perfection,  than  any  other  form  of 


government. 


I  have  always  entertained  fome  veneration 
for  the  opinions  of  my  anceftors,  and  the 
maxims  of  preceding  ages.  I  have  always 
confidered  thofe  doctrines  as  fufpicious  which 
flatter  the  licentious  propenfities  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  wrhich  are  readily  embraced  by 
the  riotous,  the  ignorant,  and  the  profligate. 

But  the  afTertors  of  the  pretended  Rights 
of  Man  fhock  ail  thefe  prepoffefTions  of  the 
mind.  They  trample  upon  thofe  forms 
which  time  and  reflection  have  rendered  ve- 
nerable :  they  laugh  at  thofe  opinions  which 
wildom  and  experience  have  ianctioned : 
they  abufe  all  controul  as  tyranny,  and  ftig- 
matize  all  iubordination  as  meannefs. 

Can  fuch  doctrines  be  true  ?  God  and  rea- 
ion  forbid  !  Let  not  their  affected  plainnefs 
be  coniidered  as  the  garb  of  truth.    The  orofs 

con- 
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conceptions  of  the  vulgar  are  as  diftant  from 
wifdom,  as  the  refined  ideas  of  the  fanciful. 

But  I  wifh  not  to  prejudge ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  my  deli  re  to  examine,  by  fome 
teft,  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  thofe  maxims  on 
government,  which  are  adopted  as  the  foun- 
dation of  their  moral  fyitems  by  the  pretend- 
ed reformers  of  the  world,  Unlefs  thofe  max- 
ims are  erroneous,  the  conC-cuences  deduced 
from  them  cannot  be  wrong. 

For  this  purpofe  I  fhall  endeavour  to  trace 
the  fubjecl:  to  its  fountain-head,  without  ta- 
king thefe  officious  politicians  for  my  guides, 
and  when  I  have  difcovered  its  fource,  and  ac- 
companied its  progrefs,  I  mail  leave  it  to  the 
world  to  determine  whether  the  currents  of 
new  opinions  are  derived  from  a  pure  ipring, 
or  run  in  a  proper  direction. 

The  fcience  of  politics  is  in  a  great  degree 
a  practical  one.  It  includes  a  multitude  of 
complex  and  mutable  fubjects.  It  depends 
on  the  union  and  the  balance  of  a  variety  of 
interefh,  and  changes  its  operations  as  any 
one  of  thofe  interefts  appears  to  preponderate ; 

1  but 
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but  every  wife  fcheme  of  politics  muft  be 
founded  on  fome  certain  general  principles, 
and  to  afcertain  thofe  principles  ought  to  be 
the  firft  ftudy  of  the  itatefman. 

I  feel  no  reluctance  to  an  inquiry  of  this 
nature.  It  is  impofiible  to  reafon  on  any 
facts,  or  to  draw  any  conclufions,  without  a 
recurrence  to  fundamental  truths.  No  efta- 
bliihment  can  be  fupported,  no  reformation 
can  be  juftified,  but  from  its  confiftency 
with  them.  That  fyftem  cannot  be  defended 
which  will  not  bear  to  be  difcuffed. 

The  evils  which  have  been  attributed  by 
fome  writers  to  abftract  difquifitions,  ought, 
in  my  opinion,  only  to  be  charged  on  their 
improper  conduct  and  application.  An  ab- 
ftract proportion  is  a  general  truth.  It  is  a 
deduction  of  reafon  from  a  comprehenfive 
view  of  a  fubject,  with  all  its  attributes  and 
accidents  involved.  It  muft  exifr,  indepen- 
dent of  all  poflible  varieties  in  the  object  of 
its  examination.  It  is  incapable  of  change, 
but  with  the  nature  of  that  object.  Thus 
general,  perfect,   and  immutable,  it  becomes 

in 
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in   each  particular  cafe,  the  ground  of  our 
reafoning,  and  the  balls  of  our  refolutions. 

In  developing  the  principles  of  good  go- 
vernment, we  mufl  define  its  nature,  its 
fpring,  and  its  object,  in  order  to  afcertain 
thole  permament  powers  which  it  ought  to 
poifefs.  And  in  reafoning  on  eftablifhed 
lyftems  we  may  fafely  refer  fov  direction  to 
thole  elementary  truths,  which,  (in  all  the 
windings  and  the  darknefs  of  an  intricate 
fubjecr,  perplexed  by  the  different  origins, 
interefts,  and  plans  of  exifling  governments, 
and  the  various  cuftoms,  inclinations,  and 
diftinctions  of  man,)  will  (till  afford  a  clue 
to  unravel  our  difficulties,  and  a  light  to  di- 
rect our  refearch. 

Government.,  then,  in  a  good  and  general 
lenfe,  is  the  proper  regulation  of  man  in  civil 
fociety : — its  object  is  the  happinefs  of  that 
fociety  : — its  fpring  the  wants  of  the  indivi- 
duals who  compofe  it.  But  before  we  can 
difcover  the  belt  form  of  government,  the 
means  bv  which  it  muff  attain  its  end,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  mould  be  actuated 
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by  its  fpHng,  we  mint  firft  confider  the  na- 
ture of  the  being  to  be  governed. 

Man  is  a  rational  and  a  religious  being.  But 
though  reafon  and  religion  are  his  diftinctions, 
they  are  not  his  motives,  his  incentives. 
He  is  fubject  to  a  variety  cf  paflions  as  well 
as  appetites,  which  through  every  flage  of 
life  actuate  his  conduct,  and  define 'his  cha- 
racter. To  dilate  upon  this  fubject  would 
be  only  to  echo  the  iermons  of  the  preacher, 
the  fatires  of  the  poet,  and  the  declamations 
of  the  moralifl:.  It  is  fufficient  to  my  argu- 
ment that  the  fermon,  the  fatire,  and  the  de- 
clamation, would  prove  the  truth  of  the  re- 
mark. 

Paflions  are  the  fprings  of  human  action. 
They  excite  the  hopes,  animate  the  endea- 
vours, and  encourage  the  perfeverance  of 
man.  Without  them  a  human  creature 
would  be  an  inactive  and  a  negative  being, 
incapable  of  virtue  or  vice.  But  to  enfure 
the  happinefs  of  the  individual  and  of  fociety, 
the  paflions  of  man  mufr,  be  fubject  to  con- 
troul.  Reafon  is  given  to  diicern  their  pro- 
per object,  and  to  prevent  their  excefl'es.  In 
i  the 
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the  hour  of  deliberation  it  may  frequently  be 
ajuft  and  unbiaffed  judge,  but  in  the  moment 
of  action,  it  is  commonly  a  weak  and  inef- 
fectual opponent.  With  the  generality  of 
men  it  is  too  often  degraded  from  the  mailer 
into  the  (lave  of  their  inclinations.  Religion 
is  the  only  certain  controuler  of  human  paf- 
fions  ; — it  is  the  only  due  balance  of  their 
weight ; — the  only  power  which  can  coun- 
teract their  influence.  But  even  this  exalted 
fen  time  nt  does  not  defrroy  them  ;  it  only  re- 
gulates, and  retrains,  and  directs  them  to 
higher  objects,  and  to  nobler  ends.  Reafon 
and  religion  united  have  their  full  effect  on 
fome  minds,  and  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of 
other  reftraints ;  but  on  the  majority  of  man- 
kind, they  have  no  certain  influence,  no  con- 
stant operation. 

The  advocates  for  popular  government 
have  more  lofty  ideas  of  humanity.  Con- 
templating man  folely  as  a  rational  being, 
they  confider  him  as  fully  capable  cf  felf-re- 
gulation,  and,  therefore,  argue  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  controuled  by  exterior  power.  But 
if  their  baiis  be  unfound,  the  iplendid  theo- 
ries 
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ries  which  are  built  upon  it  muft  tumble  into 
the  dufl:. 


A  good  government  will  have  refpect  to 
every  principle  in  the  nature  of  man.  It 
will  coniider  his  paffions  as  the  general  fprings 
of  his  conduct.  It  will,  therefore,  allow  them 
a  certain  {cope,  and  provide  proper  objects  for 
their  gratification,  but  at  the  fame  time  it  will 
render  their  gratification  fubfervient  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  community.  In  its  regulations 
it  will  coniult  the  dictates  of  reafon,  and  in 
its  fan&ions  the  authority  of  religion.  It 
will  then  be  natural,  and  wife,  and  good.  It 
will  not  depend  on  the  wills  of  the  multitude 
any  more  than  on  the  will  of  an  individual. 
For  if  its  end  would  be  defeated  in  the  one 
cafe,  its  nature  would  be  deflroyed  in  the 
other.  In  both  it  would  be  rendered  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  paffions  of  men. 

Government,  therefore,  mould  not  only 
regard,  in  fome  meafure,  thofe  permanent 
properties  in  which  all  men  agree,  but  it 
fhould  be  adapted  likewife  to  thofe  diftin- 
guifhing  qualities  in  which  they  differ. 
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It  is  the  fafhionable  tenet  of  the  prefent 
day,  that  all  men  are  equal,  that  they  all  poftefs 
the  fame  rights,  and  ought  all  to  enjoy  the 
fame  advantages.  Thofe  who  entertain  this 
opinion  of  mankind  ;  thofe  who  believe  them 
equal  by  nature,  and  under  the  direction  of 
reafon,  are  juftified  in  confidering  a  pure  de- 
mocracy as  the  only  defenfible  form  of  go- 
vernment. But  though  a  tenet  of  this  kind, 
under  the  fpecions  appearance  of  equity,  has 
become  the  favourite  doctrine  of  the  aee,  I 
can  by  no  means  fubfcribe  to  its  truth.  In 
what  fenfe  can  it  be  aflerted  that  all  men  are 
equal  ?  The  moft  zealous  republican  will  al- 
low, that  in  no  civilized  ftate  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  whatever  its  form  of  government 
may  be,  this  equality  does  actually  fubfift. 
But  abftracliing  as  much  as  poffible  from  arti- 
ficial diftinclions,  and  confidering  the  human 
race  in  their  moft  uncivilized,  and  what  is 
generally  called  their  natural,  ftate  ;  with 
what  femblance  of  propriety  can  it  be  affirm- 
ed, that  they  are  equal  ?  Are  they  equal  in 
ftrength,  in  beauty,  in  ftature,  in  health,  in 
wifdom,  in  virtue  ?  All  thefe  are  the  quali- 
ties of  men,  but  they  are  qualities  which  all 
men  do  not  poffefs  in  equal  degree.    Strength 
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of  bodv  and  fhensth  of  mind  are  the  great- 
eft  bleflings  of  humanity  ;  but  of  thefe  there 
are  innumerable  modifications  from  the  mod 
exalted  ftate  of  power  and  wifdom,  down  to 
the  mere  negation  of  corporeal  and  mental 
debility.  It  would  be  puerile  to  maintain  that 
men  are  born  equal,  becaufe  they  come  into 
the  world  in  a  fimilar  ftate  of  imbecility.  I 
^rant  that  at  the  moment  of  birth  the  diftinc- 

S3 

tions  of  mankind  are  not  fo  obvious,  neither 
da  they  prevail  in  fo  great  a  degree,  but  the 
feeds  of  thofe  diftmctions  exift  even  at  that 
period,  and  if  all  the  powers  of  man  cannot 
prevent  the  infant  race  from  becoming  un- 
equal, as  k  advances  to  maturity,  it  is  fcarce- 
Jy  fair  to  afTert,  that  men  are  equal  by  na- 
ture, becaufe  at  the  moment  of  their  birth 
they  approach  nearer  to  equality  than  at  any 
are  period. 

1  ccnfefs,  it  appears  to  me  as  eafv  to  prove 
that  mankind  are  born  perfectly  alike  in  fea- 
tures and  in  colour,  as  that  they  are  born 
perfectly  equal  in  any  fenle  in  which  that 
terni  is  generally  underftood. 
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It  has  lately  been  aflerted,  that  though  men 
differ  in  other  refpecls,  they  are  ftill  equal  in 
political  importance.  It  is  much  eafier  to  ad- 
vance fuch  an  opinion  than  to  explain  it. 
From  whence  do  they  derive  this  equality  of 
political  importance  ?  From  God  or  man  ? 
Not  from  God,  for  he  has  given  to  men  un- 
equal powers  ;  not  from  man,  for  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  down  to  the  preient  //- 
lum'mated  age,  men  have  always  felt  and  acted 
on  the  fenfe  of  inequality. 

In  a  ftate  of  barbarifm,  the  qualifications 
of  the  body  are  the  great  fources  of  diftmc- 
tion.  Thefe  will  enable  the  polIefTor  to  ac- 
quire an  afcendency  over  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  to  attain  peculiar  advantages  for  himfelf. 
In  a  ftate  of  civilization,  the  talents  of  the 
mind  will  enfure  iuperiority,  and  produce 
eft'ential  differences  between  man  and  man. 
But  whether  in  a  barbarous  or  a  polifhed  ftate, 
the  inequality  of  mankind  is  alike  founded 
in  nature,  and  alike  obvious  to  impartial  in- 
veftigation. 

To  this  inequality,  however  primarily  oc- 
cafioned,  muft  the  frame  ot  government  be 
adapted.     To  the  ^intention  of  Providence  it 
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mud  iubmit.     As  well  might  the  politician 
endeavour  to  change  the  fkia  of  the  Ethio- 
pian, or  the  fpots  of  the  leopard,  as  to  abolifh 
the  distinctions  which   nature  and   accident 
are  perpetually  producing  in  the  human  race. 
In  the  earlieft  ftages  of  civil  fociety,  fuperior 
courage  and  prowefs  eitablifhed  dominion,  and 
attained  honours  and  rewards.  In  its  more  ad- 
vanced periods,  fuperior  talents  and  induftry  ac- 
quire the  largeft  portions  of  wealth — wealth 
once  acquired  produces  leifure — leifure  gives 
birth  to  the  acquilition   of  knowledge,    and 
knowledge   leads  it  pofleflor  to  dignity  and 
power.  Moft  of  thefe  advantages  will  neceffa- 
rily  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  without  the  de- 
mand of  additional  labour  or  continued  exertion. 
This  is  the  natural  progrefs  of  the  human  facul- 
ties. If  government  cannot  annihilate  this  ten- 
dency,  it  ought  not  to  counteract,  its  effects.   It 
cannot  deftroy  the  right  which  man  pofleffes 
to  make  ufe  of  the  advantages  which  God 
has  given  him,  without  deftroying  the  nature 
of  man.     It  cannot  produce  apparent  equality 
without  real  injuftice, — without  relaxing  the 
nerves  of  induflry,  and  breaking  the  fpring 
of  occupation.     Wealth,  and  the  attainments 
to  which  it  gives  birth,  are  the  fecurity  of  all 
civilized  flates ;  but  who  would  labour  to  ac- 
i  quire 
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quire  wealth  under  that  government,  which 
in  its  zeal  to  preferve  the  equality  of  man- 
kind, throws  back  the  property  thus  acquired 
into  a  common  fund,  and  divides  the  advan- 
tages which  only  lbmc  of  its  members  were 
capable  or  deiirous  of  attaining,  amongft  thofe 
who  were  not  fo  well  qualified,  or  fo  flrongly 
diipofed  to  labour? 

It  is  undoubtedly  rational,  and  wife,  and 
juft.  that  all  men  mould  be  equally  fecure  in 
what  they  pofTefs,  and  equally  free  to  enjoy 
what  they  can  attain.  But  this  equal  inequa- 
lity (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  exprefiion)  is  a 
civil  not  a  natural  right  ;  for  in  a  (rate  of  na- 
ture the  rights  of  fuperior  ftrength  would  ne- 
ver fuffer  the  weak  to  enjoy  even  the  ihadow 
of  fecurity. 

A  good  government  will  not  make  arbitrary 
diflinctions  among  mankind,  nor  will  it  over- 
look, neglect,  or  abolifh,  the  diftinctions 
which  Heaven  has  made.  If  government  be 
conformed  to  the  nature  of  man,  it  will  nei- 
ther place  its  fcepter  in  the  hands  of  a  defpot, 
nor  conllgn  it  to  the  grafp  of  a  multitude. 
Leaving  the  avenues  to  fuperiority  open  to 
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the  great  body  of  the  people,  it  will  make  that 
fuperiority  which  fome  only  can  attain,  the 
ground  work  of  its  fyftem  of  regulation.  It 
will  give  fecurity  to  property,  that  its  poffef- 
fors  may  be  interefted  in  the  welfare  of  the 
ftate  :  to  reflective  wifdom  and  experience, 
the  immediate  refult  of  ftudy  and  practice, 
and  the  ultimate  confequence  of  a  competent 
fortune,  and  an  exemption  from  corporeal 
employments,  it  will  aiTign  the  chief  talk  of 
legiflation,  and  the  principal  functions  of  ju- 
rifprudence  :  on  approved  integrity  in  office, 
on  exalted  talents  in  civil  or  military  occupa- 
tions, on  characters  of  weight  and  influence 
in  the  country,  either  from  the  hereditary  de- 
fcent  of  large  property,  or  the  native  poftef- 
iion  of  high  ability  and  acknowledged  worth, 
it  will  confer  titles  and  honours :  and  it  will 
expect  in  return  a  cautious  deliberation  in  le- 
giflative  and  judicial  affairs,  the  fupport  of 
government,  and  the  refinance  of  popular  li- 
centioufnefs.  It  will  invefl  its  executive 
power  with  dignity  and  ftrength,  while  it 
fecures  it  from  being  the  infrrument  of  injuf- 
tice,  or  the  object  of  competition.  And  it 
will  overrule  and  balance  thefe  diftinctions  by 
the  authority  of  religion,  which  can   alone 
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humble  the  lofty,  and  confole  the  low,  abate 
the  pride  of  fuperiority,  and  dignify  the  hu- 
mility of  fubmiflion. — Subject  to  this  con- 
troul,  the  difproportionate  advantages,  which 
are  the  fruits  of  difproportionate  endowments, 
will  beft  promote  that  induftry  and  fubordi- 
nation  which  are  eflential  to  the  welfare  of 
fociety. 

In  fuch  a  ftate,  man  is  not  drugged  with 
the  anodyne  of  equality  ;  he  is  roufed  by  the 
fKmulant  of  distinction.  He  exerts  all  his 
faculties.  He  finds  their  exertion  fanclioned 
and  rewarded.  He  loves  his  country,  and 
he  adorns  it. 

A  government  conducted  on  thefe  prin- 
ciples, will  naturally  be  compofed  of  the  fe- 
veral  orders  of  a  monarchy,  a  nobility,  a  fe- 
nate,  a  magiftracy,  and  a  church.  The 
power  of  thefe  feveral  orders — the  combi- 
nation and  balance  of  fome,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  others,  are  fubfequent  confide- 
rations.  They  muft  depend  either  on  the 
primary  form  of  a  constitution,  founded  on 
thefe  ideas,  or  on  the  different  alterations 
fuggefted  by  fagacity  and  experience  to  cor- 
rect 
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reel  the  errors  of  original  conflruclion.— Ori 
theie  fuhjects  I  mean  not  to  enter  more  fully 
into  a  detail.  It  was  my  intention  to  con- 
fine myfelf,  in  this  letter,  entirely  to  elemen- 
tary truths,  and  could  I  believe  that  my  ar- 
guments were  of  fufficient  importance,  1 
£hould  be  content  with  having  illuftrated  the 
pofition  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  efta- 
blifh, — that  the  wills  of  the  multitude  and 
the  equality  of  mankind  are  not  the  proper 
foundations  nor  correctives  of  government. 

From  contemplating  the  form  of  an  infti- 
tution  defigned  for  the  regulation  of  man  in 
civil  fociety,  I  am  naturally  led  to  confider 
the  end  of  that  regulation.  And  this  is  the 
permanent  happinefs  of  the  community  ;  by 
happinefs,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  I  certainly 
do  not  mean  the  paradife  of  fools,  a  (late  oi 
unmixed*  gratification,  the  object  of  fancy, 
purfuit,  and  difappointment,  but  the  ex- 
emption from  thofe  evils,  and  the  pofTeffion 
of  that  good,  which  human  wifdom  eaa 
forefee,.  prevent,  or  procure. 

The  happinefs  of  a  fociety  mufl  depend 
"on  the  virtue,  as  well  as  the  privileges,  of  its 
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members.  Vice  is  incompatible  with  folid 
fatisfaction  ia  the  individual,  and  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  certain  evils  to  the  community. 
Public  (as  well  as  private)  happinefs  does 
not  arife  from  the  indulgence  of  every  defire 
and  the  exertion  of  every  power,  but  from 
the  conformity  of  withes  and  actions  to  the 
dictates  of  eternal  truth. — It  is  immutable  in 
its  nature,  vittuous  in  its  principle,  and 
permanent  in  its  duration. 

The  arguers  of  the  prefent  age  feem  to 
coniider  the  eftabiimment  of  freedom  alone 
as  the  proper  object  of  government ;  but 
freedom  is  no  more  than  a  mean  for  obtain- 
ing this  object,  and  fo  far  only  a  neceffary 
mean,  as  it  is  confident  with  virtue  and  fub- 
ject  to  regulation. 

Freedom  is  the  fpring  of  vice,  as  well  as 
the  fource  of  fatisfaction. — Reilraint  is  the 
protector  of  virtue,  as  wTell  as  the  deftroyer 
of  comfort. — Neither  freedom  nor  reitraint, 
therefore,  are  good,  but  under  certain  limi- 
tations ;  nor  bad,  except  in  their  extremes. 

Abfo- 
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Ablolute  freedom  in  an  individual  has  a 
tendency  to  render  him  both  a  (lave  and  a 
tyrant  ;  a  (lave  to  his  inclinations,  and  a  ty- 
rant to  his  fellow  creatures.  In  a  commu- 
nity it  cannot  exift  ;  becaule  the  contention 
and  oppoiition  of  the  feveral  members  muff, 
effectually  reprefs  its  operations,  and  it  can- 
not be  exercifed  by  one  without  being  de- 
itroyed  in  another. — Freedom  mud,  there- 
fore, be  limited,  before  it  can  be  generally 
poffefled.  Independent  of  law,  the  liberty 
of  a  nation  is  an  empty  found. 

Without  lecurity  in  his  perfon  and  pro- 
perty, without  a  power  of  acting  as  he  pleafes 
in  every  point  not  injurious  to  the  welfare 
of  a  fellow  citizen,  and  the  interests  of  fo- 
ciety,  no  man  can  be  laid  to  enjoy  the  ma- 
terials of  happinefs.  Such  a  lecurity  and 
freedom  it  mould  be  the  object  of  every  go- 
vernment to  enfure. — But  in  this  fenfe,  and 
in  every  iignirication  in  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  government,  freedom  cannot  be 
enjoyed  without  public  and  perfonal  reitraint. 
General  freedom  is  the  effect  of  reitraint  in 
every  individual ;  particular  freedom  is  the 
confequence  of  general  reitraint. 

When 
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When  men  entered  into  civil  fociety,  they 
fur-rendered  powers  in  order  to  obtain  advan- 
tages : — they  furrendered  the  power  of  doing 
what  they  pleafed  with  a  probability  of  op- 
pofition,  for  the  advantages  of  doing  what 
was  right  and  innocent  with  an  exemption 
from  controul :  they  furrendered  to  the  de- 
liberative wifdom  of  government  the  power 
of  determining  what  was  juft  and  lawful, 
(confident  with  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community)  and  they  furrendered  to  the 
eftablifhed  authority  of  government  the 
power  of  enforcing  the  one  and  fecuring  the 
other,  by  obliging  each  individual  to  perform 
what  is  juft,  and  by  preventing  all  other  in- 
dividuals from  interrupting  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  what  is  lawful.  It  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  fay  that  men  never  formally  fur- 
rendered powers  or  flipulated  for  advantages. 
While  they  continue  to  live  under  any  go- 
vernment, they  tacitly  acknowledge  its  au- 
thority, and  look  for  its  protection. 

The  general  freedom,  therefore,  which  is 
coniiftent  with  virtue,  and  conducive  to  hap- 
pinefs,  is  not  a  natural  but  an  artificial  free- 
dom.    It  does  not  arife  from  the  nature  of 
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man.     It  refults  from  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment.    To  the  wifdom  and  authority  of  this 
institution  we  mufl  look  for  its  continuance, 
and  fupport.      If  government  fecures  to  its 
fubjects  the  liberty  of  doing,  with  impunity, 
all  that  a  wife  and  virtuous  man  could  wim 
to  do,  it  fecures  all  the  liberty  which  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  a  nation.     The  pofTeffion  of  more 
cannot  be  demanded  without  arrogance,   nor 
conceded  without  danger.     And  yet  the  na- 
tural deiire  of  obtaining  a  more  abfolute  free- 
dom,  the  natural  love  of  felf-judgement  and 
felf-direction  is  the  frequent  fource  of  bick- 
ering and  contention  between  the  govern- 
ment and   the  people.     Every  man  is  per- 
fectly fatisfied  that  others  mould  be  deprived 
of  the  power  of  injuring  himfelf,    but   he 
wimes   for  no  reftraint   on  his  own   incli- 
nations,  that  even  his  virtuous  actions  may 
be  the  confequence  of  choice  and  not  of  au- 
thority.    The  defire  of  independence  is  com- 
mon to  all  men.     They  unite  with  ardour 
in  the  wi(h  and  ftruggle  to  attain  it.     They* 
appear  to  be  animated  but  by  one  fpirit,  and 
liberty  becomes  the  watchword  of  the  people. 
But  blinded  by  enthufiafm,  or  actuated  by 
cunning,  they  too  often  overlook  or  conceal 
i  from 
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from  each  other  the  neceffity  of  that  general 
difcipline,  from  which  each  man  is  fecretly 
endeavouring  to  emancipate  himfelf. 

Reflection  muft  convince  the  unprejudiced 
that  unlefs  mankind  were  conftantly  actuated 
by  virtue  ; — unlefs  they  were  totally  different 
from  what  they  are,  the  general  attainment 
of  independence  muft  be  fubverfive  of  the 
very  liberty  it  propofes  to  increafe.  But  felf- 
love  is  ever  at  war  with  wifdom. 

As  the  only  rational  end  of  an  eftablifhed 
government  is  the  permanent  happinefs  of 
the  fociety  for  which  it  was  eftablifhed,  the 
purfuit  of  this  end  ought  to  be  fecure  to  the 
people  by  fome  wife  and  definite  means. 
But  whatever  means  are  employed  for  this 
purpofe,  the  enthufiaftic  defire  of  liberty 
alone  ought  never  to  coniroul  its  operations. 
Government  mould  be  perfectly  difpaffionate 
in  all  its  proceedings 

"  Non  civlum  ardor 

"  Non  -vultus  injlantis  tyrannij* 

■*> 

mould  be  its  conftant  motto  and  its  rule — for 

it  is  bound  only  to  refpect  the  inclinations 
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of  men  in  fubferviency  to  the  eternal  laws 
of  juftice,  virtue,  and  religion. 

From  this  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  end 
of  government,  I  think  we  may  difcover, 
that,  though  the  wills  of  the  multitude  are 
not  the  proper  bafis  of  its  frame,  nor  the  bell: 
conductors  of  its  execution,  yet  the  real 
wants  and  rational  wilhes  of  man  ought  to 
be  its  conftant  guide  and  actuating  principle. 

Man  is  a  gregarious  animal.  His  fuperior 
faculties  and  powers  are  only  called  forth 
into  exertion  by  an  intercourfe  with  the  reft 
of  his  fpecies.  A  ftate  of  nature,  if  it  means 
any  thing,  as  applied  to  man,  muft  mean  a 
ftate  of  fociety  without  laws  ;  for  it  is  alrnoft 
impoflible  to  confider  men  as  abftracled  indi- 
viduals, living  apart  from  each  other  in  foli- 
tude  and  filence.  But  though  men  aftbeiate 
in  a  ftate  of  nature,  vet  they  live  in  a 
kind  of  jealoufy  and  fear,  which  fubtraets 
from  the  bleffings  of  fociety.  In  a  ftate  of 
civilization,  on  the  contrary,  they  combine  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  united  ftrength  and  wii- 
dom,  to  be  regulated  by  laws,  to  obtain  ad- 
vantages, to   relieve  their  wants,   and  to  fe- 
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cure  their  pofTeffions.  As  foon  as  they  have 
entered  into  civil  fociety,  as  foon  as  they  have 
fubmitted  to  be  controuled,  their  rights  com- 
mence.  Right  appears  to  me  to  be  the  off- 
fpring  of  regulation — the  creature  of  govern- 
ment. In  a  natural  ftate,  men  were  pofTeffed 
of  no  rights  at  all. — None  can  be  called  na- 
tural  rights  which  are  not  poffeffed  in  a  Hate 
of  nature  ;  and  where  the  rules  of  juftice  are 
not  eftablifhed,  where  the  ftrong  can  enforce 
obedience,  and  the  weak  mull:  yield  to  op- 
preffion,  what,  become  of  the  Rights  of  Man  ? 
They  exill:  in  no  certain  or  tangible  form. 
They  are  fhadows  only  which  flit  before  the 
eyes  of  the  fpeculatift,  but  vanim  at  the  dawn 
of  examination. — Were  we  to  confider  right 
and  power  as  fynonimous,  we  mould  lofe 
light  of  juftice  and  equity  at  once  ;  and  it 
would  ftill  be  abfurd  to  talk  of  the  rights  of 
men  as  equal,  when  their  powers  were  en- 
joyed in  different  degrees,  or  to  confider  them 
as  general,  when  they  were  frequently  pof- 
fefled  by  fome  at  the  expence  of  others. 

It  was  a  fenfe  of  the  infufficiency  of  their 
natural  abilities  to  prevent  evils  and  to  attain 
fecurity  ;  it  was  a  (cnfe  of  weaknefs,  and  not 

a  con- 
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a  conviction  of  power,  which  drove  men  to 
feek  an  aivlum  under  the  protection  of  go- 
vernment :  under  this  protection  their  natural 
powers  are  relinquished,  and  their  civil  rights 
begin  ;  they  have  then  a  right  to  enjoy  the 
good  for  the  attainment  of  which  they  en- 
tered into  iodety.  For  the  conceffion  of 
poilible,  but  uncertain  freedom  and  power ; 
for  the  exertions  of  labour,  and  ingenuity, 
and  wiidom,  they  have  a  right  to  ail  the  ad- 
vantages which  government  can  bcitow  and 
infure  ;  they  have  a  right  to  thole  acquisitions 
which  their  talents  will  enable  them  to  at- 
tain ;  they  have  a  right  to  protection  and  fe- 
curity,  to  inftruction  and  relief;  to  the  regu- 
lation which  may  promote  virtue,  prevent 
oppreflion,  and  eftabiiih  peace.  Thefe  are  the 
rights  of  men  in  civil  fociety,  becauie  they 
are  the  refult  of  a  compact,  either  exprefled 
or  implied,  between  the  people  and  the  powers 
of  government  ;  but  they  are  only  rights  fo 
long  as  the  condition  of  the  compact  is  ob- 
ierved.  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
an  equal  right  to  fubmiilion  and  obedience 
from  the  people,  and  to  the  exertions  of  in- 
duitrv  and  wifdom  in  its  tavour  :  the  rights 
of  the  governor  and  the  governed  are  ever 

re- 
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reciprocal  :  the  rights  of  the  one  are  the  du- 
ties of  the  other,  and  which-ever  (ide  fails 
in  its   duty,    by  that  failure  annihilates  its 
riahts. 
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As  the  people,  confcious  of  their  inability 
to  relieve  their  own  wants,  and  obtain  their 
own  wifhes,  furrendered  their  powers  of 
judging  and  acting  for  themfelves  into  the 
hands  of  government,  government  has  a  per- 
manent right  to  the  poflefiion  of  thefe  powers, 
in  order  to  promote  the  ends  for  which  they 
were  conceded.  But  as  government  is  inverted 
with  authority  folely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  the  people  have  an  equal  right  to  in- 
iift,  that  the  end  of  its  inftitution  be  impli- 
citly purfued. 

This  is  the  true  ground  of  popular  power, 
and  this  is  its  determinate  object ;  government 
may,  undoubtedly,  be  perverted  from  its  ori- 
ginal defign ;  it  may  neglect  the  interefrs 
which  it  ihould  exift  only  to  fecure  :  unlefs 
it  hears  the  complaints,  receives  the  petitions, 
and  is  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  cannot  be  invariably  directed  to  the 
promotion  of  their  happinefs. 

If 
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If  government,  therefore,  to  infure  the  ex- 
ecution of  its  purpofes,  mufl  poiTefs  an  im- 
mediate controul  over  the  people,  the  people, 
to  prevent  an  improper  exercife  of  its  au- 
thority, mufl:  poflefs  a  correlative  influence 


on  government. 


Thefe  powers  would  naturally  deflroy  each 
other,  if  they  were  not  balanced  in  the  niceft 
equipoife :  the  conftitution  in  which  they  are 
thus  balanced  deierves  to  be  a  pattern  to  the 
world. 

The  popular  influence  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, muft  be  attained  by  reprelentation,  by 
inquiry,  by  remonitrance,  by  the  legal  pu- 
nifhment  of  corrupt  refponlible  agents  ;  it 
mull:  be  iupported  by  the  permanent  efta- 
bliihment  of  laws,  which  may  give  fecurity 
in  poffeiiion,  freedom  in  action,  and  relief 
from  injury  ;  it  mufl  be  affifted  by  the  gene- 
ral maintenance  of  religion,  which  proclaims 
to  all  who  are  diflinguimed  from  their  fel- 
low citizens  by  office  or  endowments,  that 
they  are  accountable  for  the  ufe  and  abufe 
of  the  talents  with  which  thev  entrufled. 
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It  is  for  thefe  reafons  that  a  public  inftitu- 
tion  of  religion  mould  be  fupported  in  every 
country,  and  that  its  authority  fhould  be  con- 
fidered    as   the   balis  of   moral  and  political 
conduct ;  it  is  for  theie  reafons   that  certain 
rules    of  action,    and   boundaries  of  power, 
fhould  be  denned   by  the  wifdom  and  expe- 
rience of  the  nation,    and  folemnly   ratified 
and  confirmed  by  the  facred  engagement  of 
the  fovereign  ;  it  is  for  thefe  reafons  that  the 
voice  of  the  people  ought  to  be  heard  in  every 
good    conftitution  ;    that  their  delegates,    as 
connected    with     them,    fhould    ftate    their 
wifhes   and   complaints,    and,    as  connected 
with  the  government,  mould  deliberate  and 
decide  on  their  propriety  ;  it  is  for  thefe  rea- 
fons, that  while  a  fupreme  power  and  a  per- 
manent council  mould  be  informed  to  pre- 
ferve  the  frame  of  government,  and  to  fe- 
cure  its  execution  ;  to  impoie  hazard  on  in- 
novation, and  prudence  on   reform  ;  that  a 
Houfe  of  Commons  mould  likewife  be  efla- 
blifhed,    to    give   the   proper   fpring    to    the 
functions    of   government,    and    confine   its 
operations  to  their  original  intent. 

M  Thefe 
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Thefe  appear  to  me,  from  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  the  fubjecl,  to  be  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  government  ;  a  nation  regulated  by 
thefe  principles  is  free,  and  ought  to  be  happy. 
Few  constitutions,    indeed,   have  ever  been 
erected   on   thefe  foundations,  and  the  form 
deducible  from  them  mull:  generally  be  at- 
tained by  long  experience  and  multiplied  im- 
provements.    But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  wife  difpenfation  of  Providence, 
that  moll:  of  the  eftablifhments  in  the  world 
have   arifen  from  a  different  fource  ;    firft, 
becaufe  the  natural  weaknefs  of  man  renders 
it  almoft  impoffible  for  the  united  wifdom  of 
a  nation  to  create  a  perfect  conftitution  for 
itfelf ;  to  obtain   every  theoretical  advantage 
without  producing  many  inevitable  evils  :  and, 
fecondly,  becaufe  the  power  and  permanency 
which    are    neceffary  to  a  government  are 
much  better  fecured  by  an  arbitrary  origin 
than  by  a  popular  convention.     The  power 
which  has  been  granted  muft  have  been  firft 
poffefled  ;  and  fuch  is  the  fafcination  of  power, 
that  when  it  has  once  been  enjoyed,  it  is  liable 
to  be  revoked. 

Where 
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Where  a  conftitution,  then,  has  gradually 
rifen  to  a  ftate  conformable  to  thefe  princi- 
ples, it  is  the  firft  duty  of  the  ftatefman  to 
defend  it  againft  open  hoftility,  ram  altera- 
rations,  and  fecret  attacks  ;  fome  imperfec- 
tions it  muft  necefTarily  have,  or  it  would 
be  more  than  human  ;  but  a  true  patriot  and 
a  good  man  will  rather   be  difpofed  to  live 
at  peace,   to  rejoice  and  be  grateful  under  the 
protection  of  fuch  a  government,    than  to 
magnify  its  defects,  and  expofe  its  errors  to 
the  world  ;  he  will  be  thankful  for  the  fhelter 
of  the  oak,  though  fome  drops  from  an  in- 
clement iky  may  penetrate  its  foliage  ;    he 
will  revere  its  grandeur  and  admire  its  beauty, 
though   fome  few  Withered   boughs  may  be 
intermingled  with  its  vigorous  branches.   . 

Where  the  evils  of  a  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  preponderate,  and  a  high  degree 
of  good  is  not  to  be  expected  from  its  pre- 
fent  form,  it  is  the  ftatefman' s  duty  to  alter 
and  amend  it.  Bat,  however  commendable 
it  may  be  to  alter  what  is  corrupt,  and  to 
amend  what  is  imperfect,  the  alteration  and 
amendment  muft  be  conducted  on  other 
M  2  prin- 
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principles  than  the  all-fufficient  reafon,  the 
original  equality,  the  abfolute  freedom,  and 
the  natural  rights  of  man. 

I  rife  from  this  refearch  with  greater  ve- 
neration than  ever  for  the  Britiih  Confti- 
tution.  In  afcertaining  the  proper  foundations 
of  Government,  its  fyftem  has  fuggefted  both 
the  rule  and  the  example,.  It  would  be  un- 
neceiTary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  its  different 
powers  and  institutions  ;  it  is  fufficient  to 
the  objedt  of  this  prefent  Letter  to  have  ex- 
amined its  outline  under  the  contemplation 
of  abftracted  principles. 

When  I  reflect  on  this  wonderful  Confti- 
tution,  on  a  Conftitution  which  has  incor- 
porated into  its  frame  the  only  three  forms 
of  government  which  were  ever  acknow- 
ledged as  legitimate  by  the  fages  of  anti- 
quity ;  which  has  adopted  and  balanced  thofe 
different  energies  of  action,  which  are  necef- 
fary  in  moderation,  but  dangerous  in  ex- 
treme :  when  I  reflect  on  the  wifdom  and  ex- 
perience it  has  attained,  like  individuals,  from 
the  fucceffion  of  years  and  the  fteadinefs  of 
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application  ;  on  the  fiery  ordeals  it  has  panned ; 
on  the  numerous  failures  it  has  furmounted, 
and  the  fucceffive  improvements  it  has 
adopted,  till  it  rofe  at  length  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  envy  and  the  model  of  imitation  to 
the  world,  in  fpite  of  the  fafhionable  tenets 
of  the  age  and  the  daring  fpirit  of  revolu- 
tion, while  it  continues  as  effectually  as  it 
has  hitherto  done,  to  promote  the  happinefs 
and  infure  the  profperity  of  the  nation,  from 
the  ardent  impulle  of  my  heart,  and  the 
firm  conviction  of  my  understanding,  I  echo, 
with  Blackitone,  the  petition  of  Paolo, 

"  Efto  perpetua !" 
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Containing  all  the  Extracts  of  Letters,  &c.  from  Gover- 
nors Philip  and  King,  that  have  been  laid  before 
Parliament,  relative  to 

NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 
London:  Printed  for  John  Stockdale,  Piccadilly. 

Of  whom  may  be  had, 
Juft  publijhed,  the  Third  Edition  of 

A  VOYAGE    TO    BOTANY    BAY, 

WITH    ALL   THE 

N  EW     DI  S  COVERI  E  S. 

By    GOVERNOR    PHILLIP. 

In  one  large  Volume  Royal  8vo.  embeilifhed  with  Twenty 
Copper-plates,  Price  ios.  6d. 

Likewife  a  new  Edition  of  the  above  Voyage  in  one  large  Vo- 
lume Quarto,  Fifty-five  Plates,  Price  il.  us.  6d.  or,  with  the 
Natural  Hiftory  coloured,  2I.  izs.  6d. 

^Piccadilly,  June  1,  1792. 

Morfe's 


9* 

Morfe's  Geography* 

This  Day  is  publified,  in  Oi'e  large  Volume  Oela-vo,  illujl rated  ix>ttb 
Maps,  a  neiv  Edition,  Price  %s.  in  Boards,  or  on  a  Superfine 
Wove  Medium,  Price  10s.  6d.  with  the  Maps  primed  on  thick 
Vellum  Paper,  and  neatly  coloured, 

THE    AMERICAN 

GEOGRAPHY; 
or,  # 

a  view  of  the  present  situation 

OF      THE 

UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA: 

CONTAINING 

Agronomical  Geography. — Geographical  Definitions,  Difco- 
yeiy,  and  General  Description  of"  America  and  the  United 
States: — Of  their  Boundaries;  Mountains  ;  Lakes  ;  Bays 
and  Rivers  ;  Natural  Hiftory ;  Productions  ;  Population  ; 
Government ;  Agriculture  ;  Commerce  ;  Manufactures ; 
and  Hiftory.. — A  Concife  Account  of  the  War,  and  of  the 
important  Events  which  have  mcceeded. 

WITH    A    PARTICULAR    DESCRIPTION    OF 

Kentucky,  The  Western  Territory,  and  Vermont.—- 
Of  their  Extent;  Civil  Divifions;  Chief  Towns;  Climates; 
Soils  ;  Trade  ;  Character ;  Conititutions  ;  Courts  of  Juftice  ; 
Colleges;  Academies;  Religion;  Iflands ;  Indians;  Lite- 
rary and  Humane  Societies ;  Springs  ;  Curiofities;  Hiilories,  &c. 

TO     WHICH     IS      ADDED, 

An  Abridgement  of  the  Geography  of  the  British,  Spa- 
nish, French,  and  Dutch  Dominions  in  America  and 
the  West-I^dils. 

Alfo  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

By     J  E  D  I  D  I  A  H     MORS  F. 

London:  printed  for  johnstockdale,piccadilly,  1792. 

And  fold  by  all  the  Book/ellers  in  Great  Britain. 
(j^T    In  this  Work  is  given  a  concife  Account  of  the  newly  fet- 
ijed  Province  of  Kentucky — The  Rivers,  Springs,  Soil,  Po- 
pulation, Sec. 
The  Reader  will  alfo  find  in  the  above  Book,  a  true  and  plea- 
ling  Hiftory  of  eveiy   other  Part  of  America;  the   Author 
laving  been   alii  ft  ed   by    the  molt  intelligent  Gentlemen  in 
the  different  States. 
%*    The   following  Account   of    MORSE'S  GEOGRAPHY 
is    extracted    from    De  Warwille's    Travels    through 
America. 

1  Perhaps  no  work  that  is  not  fyftematically  falfe  contains 
more  errors  than  the  Geographical  Grammar  published  under 
the  name  of  William  Guthrie  ;  I  fpeak  only  of  that  part  which 
refpects  the  United  States.  To  thofe  who  wifti  to  be  informed 
onthisfubject,  I  would  recommend  Morse's  American  Geo- 
graphy, publifned  in  America,  and  now  reprinted  for 
Stockdale  in  London. 

•  It  contains  more  information  relative  to  that  country  than 
all  the  books  ever  written  in  Europe.' 

For  other  favourable  accounts  of  Morfe's  Geography,  fee  the 
Analytical  Review  for  October  1790,  and  the  Monthly  Re- 
view for  1 791. 


(* 


